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INTRODUCTION 



The end objective of all kinds of reading programs is to develop 
lifetime readers. Such persons will not only master and apply skills to 
all kinds of reading situations, but also they will be able to be critical 
thinkers and weigh carefully that with which authors challenge them. 
They will bring more mature insights and will c(mipare ciirefully dieir 
own ideas and experiences with those ccmfronting them on printed 
pages. They will be sensiti\'e to the nature and values of language and 
the many styles authors develop to entice us into their worlds. 

The good reader is active and creative. We have long since aban- 
doned the concept thr.' reading is a passive experience. Things happen 
"within** that cause a reader's juices to How at var\'ing rates, and his 
emotions spill over as he and the writer interact with the people, situa- 
tions, concept., shared between them. The reader needs that opportunity 
to share his ^'printed** experiences, and he welcomes tlie privilege to 
tell others what he has learned about the new worlds unfurled before 
him. 

Because we believe these are new worlds confronting us, we, the 
authors of this monograph, have chosen to share our personal biases, 
Ovir preferred reading experiences, with you. We have felt the impact 
of **The Paperback Revolution,** and it has freed us in a number of 
ways. 

1. We have learned to be more experimental. We now can try out 
many more reading experiences on ourselves and our students. The 
paperbacks are so accessible and inexpensive. What works this semester 
may not work next time around. But at least now we can afford the 
luxury of experimentation. 

2. We can encourage more independent study. Students today can 
develop their own personal libraries and mrke their own choices as 
to what is important and what is most wort-hy of study. 

3. The paperback makes it possible for more books to be tapped 
in any course. We are no longer saddled with an expensive "hardback*' 
text. So much more is available - over 100,000 titles, - and our recjuired 
reading lists and bibliographies car/ grow and be more up-to-date than 
ever before. Paperbacks are published so quickly and are marketed so 
conveniently. 

4. We can now afford the luxury of reading in related disciplines. 
Who can afford only to read "diagnostic and treatment'* texts and not 
recognize the important areas of communications, children's and adoles- 
cent literature, psychology, sociology, curriculum and supervision, 
among others? 

The Publications Committee of the College Reading Association 
deserves our sincere cratitndf» in encouraging this project. As editor 



I luivf leanu'd imu-h, and I iini most grateful to thv many anthors who 
have worked with me on tl\is monograph. We all share this eomnion 
bond: to do all that we ean so that all may read more. We have reeognized 
the need to pnsh haek the harriers of our own limited horizons, and 
share the wealtli ot'experienees in fields so mneh a part ofj^ood reading 
instruetion. We hope we liave aehievecl this. 

** 

M. jKHHV WkISS 
Distingnished Serviee 
Professor of Communications 
lersey City State College 
Angnst:31, 1972 
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CENSORSHIP - THE RIGHT TO 
READ WHAT 

Richard Kemper 

Select ii hook or iiui^ii/.iiR\ riui.i^iii^ iVoiii the Bihlc to /*n/7/i(H/'.v C'otn- 
l)l(iint or Rradcr's Digest to l^hn/hot/: adopt a teaching strategy, iVoni 
RMluired reading Usts to complete student options in the selection oi" 
their reacHn^ hsts to coniph'te student options in the selection of their 
readiivi? nialerial; take a position concerning a speciJic piece of \vritinj>;, 
from t^ood to l)acl or valiiahle to worthless - you are invitin.i; censorship 
elVorts Troni sonicoue, somewhere. 

This is the dilenuna that teachers face in dealing with the issue 
of* censorship. They are iliced with a douhlc-hind situation in which 
they are damned tor making hook selections and danmed tor not making 
selections; damned for using controversial material in the classroom and 
equally danuied lor perpetuating insipid, ^'irrelevant" literature. 

Of course, censorship is far from being a new issue. Books have 
been banned and burned over the centuries, and e\'en Socrates got into 
tlie act when he expressed fear of the printed word lest it fall into the 
hands ofthc^sefor whom it was not intended. But, perhaps today'.s teachers 
face a greater challenge from the eRorts of censorship than ever before 
becauseofthe tremendous proli feration of printed material on the market, 
the ever increasing concern of the public over what is happening in 
education, the growing demands by students themselves for a voice 
in decisions around what goes on in the schools, and the at least superficial 
national goal of teaching every capable child to read before he leaves 
school. 

Compounding the problem of censorship for teachers is the fact 
diat no one seems to be capable of defining just what is obscene or 
pornographic, and the concept of ccmtroversial appears to rest pretty 
much in the minds of individuals or small groups with particular biases 
or vested interests. In addition, there exists little evidence concerning 
the long term efTects of any reading experience on the reader. There 
is evidence, lunv^ever, that indicates that many school children do not 
learn to read using currendy available materials, that they are "tiirned- 
ofiT* by the content of many literature programs, and that adults in America 
are not known for their prolific re tiding of what would he la bled by 
the traditionalists as "good" literature. 

Most teachers, perhaps to(^ many, are acutely aware of the incidents 
that have grown out of attempts to censor reading materials in the public 
schools. Teachers have been threatened with dismissal or suvspended 
from their positions for requiring or even suggesting that their students 
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read a coiUros rrsiiil iioncI such us Dd It, or Soul tni Ice. Court cases 
lia\'t' (lc\'t'l<)pt'(l Dwr i\ir iiic'lnsiou orciirrcMjt iios cls in the .st'liool lihran' 
or oil rc(iiiirc(l or c'\'cmi s^.^.l^('StcHl rc^ulil^l^ lists. Tbc ctMisors' apparent 
all-time fa\-oritc\ 77<r ('(ifclwr in (he is still l)oinj^ haiiiicd; and, 

nrc'oiivst', i\KMfasin.t^l>" )M)pi\lariy.cd in \iuuuM'ons schools throimhout the 
country. 'I'hc diniensious of the ceiisorsliip issue are clearly illustrated 
in the XctcslcUcr tni Inh'llct'hKil I't'ccdoni which jnvsents countless 
examples of attempted and IVetjuentl)' successl'ul ecusorship elTorls. 
Lookiuu through this puhlieation one linds the censors primariK" attack- 
ing material dealin.i^ with sex and \ iolenee, l)ut even the Wrckly l^cddcr 
has eome under attack in at lenst one eoinnnmity which I'ound the puhliea- 
tion ohjectionable lor reasons of its own. 

ClontroNcrs iai novels ami nia^ua/.ines, however, are m)t the only 
source ot* prohletns to the teachei. The\' ulso face a i^rowing amount 
ol pressure from uroup.s of the inrormed and educated, a type of* naive 
unli-eeusor, who critici/e the teacher of "vapid" material .such a,s Talc 
oJ'Th'oC'H ics, Sihis Mdrnrr, Mi)l)i/ Dick, etc. These anti-cen.sors generally 
proceed to trenerate a readin.t^ list which includes current, ''now- 
.Ueneration" material to replace the older .selections - a practice which 
will mulouhtedly result in their heing lahclecl p/o-censors within six 
intmths to a year c(msidering the rate at which current literature rises 
and tidls in popularit)' and "rcle\'ance." 

In the face oi the censorship controversy, inan\* teachers ha\'e turned 
to the literature for suggestions around dealing with the prohleni. Unfbr- 
tmuitely, nuich has been written about the disease and little about the 
cure. It is rather disconceiti ng to iind that many who purport to oppose 
censorship are in fact simply proposing that the responsibility or function 
ot" censoring be shilted bom one taction to another. Librarians, teachers, 
school adniinistrators. connnunity groups and '*resp(nisible committees'' 
ol* adults all receive support from various writers as the only suitable 
selectors of books for consumption by children and adolescents. The 
bias of* die particular writer is usually clearly reflected in his own aiFilia- 
tion with one or another of these groups. Seldom, but on occasions, 
does the target population - children and adolescents - enter into the 
procedure of book selection. 

Teachers ha\'e responded to the pressures of censorship in a variety 
of ways. Nhmy have refused, consciously en* unconsciously, to become 
involved in the issue at all and go about teaching traditional, non- 
controversial material and producing traditional, non-controversial and 
too fre(iuently **turned-()fr' students. Others have chosen to confront 
the issues, risk threats of dismissal and on occasions resigned to teach 
in areas where attitudes toward classroom materials are less conservative. 
A few teachers ha\'e attempted unique techniques such as requiring 
that students not read specific pages in a book which contains potentially 
objectionable words or ideas - an approach which, while amusing, tends 
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to he iiu'llct'tix i' w illi school iuIhijiiistratcM's and coininini ity unmps. ( )IIkm' 
wunv amhilious tcacIuM's have oruaiii/cd laiupui.mis and t'oiiiiinmilN" snp- 
poit ill ail vi'i'ovi U) loiiihal ttMisorship in llic sdiools. While such I'llorts 
Iia\'(' hccu rcasoiiahK cllrclixo, tht'\ dvr too liinc coiisniiuii.u lor tho 
u\'t'ratrc' c'liissrooiii It'ailuM's. 

II wouhl st'ciiK in the iiiichsl of the I'ciisoi'sh ip c*(nilro\'iM*s\\ that 
ttMt'htM's iiinst (Ir\'oh)p ri'ah'stii' ,mii(l<*h*iu'S which protect the n,uhls ol' 
individuals within the chissrooiii aii<l at the same time provide the teacher 
with u (lereiisibh' position in the event that he is confronted with pres- 
snres Iromcensoisliip uronps.The lbno\vin,u sn.u.ucstions arc not intendetl 
iis a panacea lorch'alin.u with censorship. Hatlicr, the\" ini^ht he \-icwed 
a.s a hetiiimiiiti jxaiit lor the teacher who wishes to mov e I'rom the tradi- 
tional literature prot^ram to one in which, at least for today, the reacHiitj: 
material used in the ehissroom will he as cnrrent and "reh'\'ant" as each 
student in\*oI\ cd in the program. 

1. Tcacliers must first he wihinii to take risks aiul reah/e the imph- 
cations of these risks. Thi'\' nnist take the risk of possihK' defen(h'nii 
a procechire which thc\' feel is in the hest intci'cst of their indiN'idiial 
students. This iiia\" inchuh.' suii.uestin^, discnssin^, ami inchidintr con- 
troversial readin.u material in the school and classroom. Until the risk 
of inclusion is taken, the nature of the readin^u material in our school 
will indeed remain \*apid and irrelc\*ant to perhaps not all, hut to many 
of our students. 

2. It is dilficult to tlcfend the position of re<iuirin.u that an entire 
class read an\' one no\-el, short stor\\ or ma.ua/.ine. Teaching around 
themes and elements of literature provides an oppoitunity for each stu- 
dent to Seek and select reading material which Hts his particular needs 
and interests, and at the same time contribute to classroom discussions 
and acti\ itics. Foitnoy, Moldcn, Hamlet, and C'hrist can all he inxohcd 
and proxide iuterestin.u points of discussion centered aromul characters 
in literature. 

3. Students need to be made aware of sources other than the school 
for ohtaininti rca(lin,u materials. A profitable search and sharing experi- 
ence sliould result in awareness not only of libraries hut of dru^ stores, 
department stores, used-book stores, and any other source of reading 
nialerial in the conununity. 

4. Teachers should keep informed of what is happeninj^, not only 
localK*, hut also nationally, in the area of censorship. For instance, the 
President's Commission on Porn o,^raphy and Obscenily has released a re- 
port which generally concludes that the reading of '*pornoi^raphic" and 
'^obscene" litcnitnre does not have a lon^-term deleterious ctrect on 
the reader. While the conclusions, as nii^ht be expected, have received 
less than unanimous acceptance, perhaps they represent the best avail- 
iddr e\*i(lence for the teacher wishinji^ to combat the etlbits of censorship. 
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ri. Avoivl l)i*iuminu ,m miwilUn^ crusm'. Thosi* who would pre- 
scrilx - or rc( (uiri' cDiilri )\ ('i'sial novt'ls in place ol (lie i-lassirs arr as ^uiU\- 
as the l)lalaiit roiisor who would haii llio coulrovrrsial. Tlir Iraclu'r'.s 
prinuir\ rfspoiisil)ilil\ woidd scom to hr in assisting, sluirin.u, inlonninu, 
and dcaliim iiitolli'^oiilK' w ith stndrnts in llu'ir own sriri-lions. inlor- 
prctalion. and consnniption of i)rinlrd niatrrial. To rr([niri' lOldridi^c* 
(!loa\tT is iiritluT hrttiM* nor worsr than to rrqniru Charlies Dickons. 

H. W'hrn sj^ocilio lillos uuisl l)o srioctrd lor inolusion on hook lists 
iind iihrarx slioK cs. inrhidr students in tlir srli»i"tion procrduro. Stndonts 
in\(d\'od in tlio solci-tion pi'occduro must rrprosont an adc»([nalo cross 
section ol the school popniation to insure that tlu.' hiases ol' an\- one 
pavlieulav urunp do not control ihc' selection proce(hives. .\n\' .aieh u;riuip 
ol stndents unist include Ljond and poor readers, students IVom diil'crent 
ethnic and snci()-ccoiu)nnc i^i'onps. students with dillerent and e\ en con- 
llii'liuij; \iducs and i^oals. Snch a i^roccss ma\' he dillicnit. hut the product 
slionld hi^ worthwhile and provide a \aluahle learnini^ experience. 

T. Teachers should avoid o\er-reactiui4 to pressures IVom cen- 
sorship. One or two phone calls, a letter or visit Ironi an irate parent 
doi's ia)t constitute a conunnuit\ insuriection. ()\'ev-reaet\on tends to 
place the teacher in a deleiisivc position. .-\ rational, calm explanation 
ol'thi' philosophy hehind the use o I* mate rials in the classroom is .uenerall\- 
the most elVective approach to dealiuu with pareut.s who ha\'e hecoine 
eru)tii>nal o\ev llie conteiU ot the scliooTs vcaduig material. When a 
loUical. ohjectise approach 1)\ the teaclier lails, there is little alteruatis'e 
hnt to i>ersist until the issue is either dropped or carried to some hi.uher 
*"anthorit\' loi" resnhition. In snch cases it has IrerimwitK" heen ionnd 
that the persons coniplainin.u ha\t» read onl\" a lew pa.ues ol the hook 
or hooks in ({nestion and upon Inrther consitlcration find the\ are in 
a dirricnlt sititation in deleudiim their eottr^laints. 

S. It is. perhaps, important lor teachers to reinterpret their elTorts 
in ti'rnrs of \ ictor\- and deleat in contVontintj; cen.sorship. Takini^ the 
risk ol introdnciim coutrovmsial literature i!i the classroom ma\' result 
in the exclusion of a particular hook from the school lihrar\' or clas.s 
reading list hnt this is rre((mMitl\ a matter of* a rather short term defeat. 
The \isihili(\ and inttM'cst allo'ded a particular sidection or selections 
as a result of comnmnitx or court actioi! a.uainst it is almost certain to 
pnxhice a i)0()k which is hi^hK' popularized and read the peoj^le 
lor whom it was haimed. h're(|ueutl\', haimed hooks are read hv nuMuhers 
of the connnunitx at lar.ue. lose tluMr initial shock clleet and suhsequentl\' 
hecoine little or lU) proi)lem ior inclusion in school and pxddie lihraries. 
Too. such \ isihilit\' as a eoui't case can spark reactions in the comnumily 
which result in positiv e steps hy coueertied citi/.ens in coud)atin,u censor- 
ship elTorts. Teachers need to he sensitive to the long term eltccts xA' 
.leirelVorts rather than leid ileleat over the hamiin.u ot"a single selection 



as th(* rcsull dl" picssmcs IVoiii small .uioiips ol' {'luolioiiiil rciu-tioiuin't's 
or tniditioiKilists. 

()l)\i()Msl\\ there is no casx- wav out lor [he ttMcluM" wiio would 
risk the battle with rcnsorshii) - cviisorsliip lias Ixmmi aroiuul too loii.U 
lor thai. But llu' cards arc not (Milir<'l\' stacked a.^aiiist tho loachor who 
would luoN'c toward proN idiii,^ r<'adin.iz; maloiial to meet the iiidi\idual 
interests and lu'eds within (he elassrooin. Ihn in.u; the coura.Ue lo risk 
a eoid'rontation with eensorship is a first and neeessar\' step in makiu.u; 
readinii a \'ital and \ alned I'xperieiiec lor school ehi Idreu. Until teachers 
are williuu; to nni the risks whii'h ai-eoiupain creatin,^ clianuc, onrschools 
will contiiuie to deal with literature that is too unich ol' Mother (woosc 
and not enough of other uiolhei s. 
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GROWING UP: DIFFERENCES? 

FICTION? 



Wakuen Heiss 



A Point i)fVicH: 



In our attempts to (luantity human locliavior we arc approachinjj; 
the point of* not appreciating the person because \vc are (*xanunin^ the 
parts. \()t onI\' arc we cxaininin^ the parts, we are concentrating on 
the disabled and (Hs eased s(»ction.s. Wc also arc iii danger ol* only 
appreciating the whole person in terms oi'soinc abstracted norm ofhunian 
behax ior. We operate as though the norm existed. Our training has led 
us to the point ol' being acutely cognizant oi what people cannot do. 
Prol'cssional "perceiving" instruments are designed to help us iind out 
"why jolinny can't learn," Based on our judgments of data gathered 
b\* these instrMnient.s we plan e(hicational programs to oserconie the.se 
dcfuied dclicits. Textbooks and professional journals are replete with 
lists of SN'niptoms associated with problems of the buniau condition. 
\Vc are becoming "fixers" of what is weak instead of heconiing facilitators 
of what is strong. We rarely ask the (luestion, ''What is it like to he 
johnny?" 

Special educators are leading the way down this path of clinical 
neguti\ i.sm. Students in our college classes a.s.similate this point of view 
from ns arul continue to practice our well-intentioned negativism. Tii^^re 
is a place, I suppose, for the inclusion of "academic" descriptions ot 
the behavior of exceptional children in our programs for training profes- 
sionals. But ma\ l)e,just maybe, the time has come to temper this training 
with descriptions of exceptional children and \'oiitli which depict the 
''wholeness" of handicapping conditions. 

h*{)nicall\\ tbehest descriptions of the realities of being exceptional 
in our society e(mie IVoni popular literature. The insightfulness and sen- 
sitivity of authors of these materials add dimension to the study of 
exceptionality that is lost in die precision and sterility of the textbook. 
What we may be able to eifect in the use of these materials is a broadened 
scrLvitivit\' to the eonditions of heiug e.vceptional. Our views may he 
altered, and we may more clearly see the human entities behind our 
arbitrary labels. 

What follows is an attempt to fonii a collective idea from available 
paperback books suitable for sensitizing us to the prohlenis of being 
exceptional. You are invited to sample these feelings with the hope 
that enough atVeet s(iueezes through the lines of print to encourage further 
exploration. 
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1)11' KKHENCKS? 



How (lot's it to he x irtiialK* deprived of all sensory iiu'cliaii- 
isius? We havr lists of symptoms which inehicU' (inantitativf dcscriiv 
lious of imditory and \ isnal doricits. But what is it hkc to he w ithout 
these sensors? MoiV (hrectl\\ what is it hke to he eut oil "from the outside 
worhl ill terms of both recei\ i!i^ and expressiu.u;? Wliat is it Hke to he 
totally eut off hut still have a hveK' hraiu (hat allows you to think? 

Ill Dalton Tnunho's ./(;/i/i/n/ Got His Ginu we eau experienee tlie 
\ i\'i(l impressions of a \ ()im^ man isolated from tlie world h\' a ernel 
aeeitlent of war, Joe Bonham eaniiot eoimnnnieate with odiers. All he 
ean do is think. liuai!;ine! All /le ( (in do is flunk! What would yon think 
ahont? How wonld yon organize yonr thonjj;hts? Mow would you get 
agra.sp on reality? What is reality? Joe is a *'hasket case." He is a medieal 
Freak. He is kept idive for those outside as a elinieal enriosity, 

Joe Bonham begins to perceive the onset of his own insanity. But 
how ean he tell the others? How can he stop this trend? How can he 
eonie to grips with this overwhehning situation? His thoughts lead him 
to consider time. 

The idea had been seeping into his mind for a long while 
just how long he didn^t know and die idea was this that the important 
thing is time. He remembered from ancient history in the tenth 
grade that way back e\'en before Christ the tirst men who began 
to think were thinking of time. They studied the stars and figured 
out the week and the month and die year so that there would be 
some way of measuring time. That was smart of them because he 
was about in the same (\\ they were and he knew that time was 
the most important thing in the world- It was the only real thing. 
It was everything. 

If you can keep track of time you can get a hold on yourself 
and keep yourself in die world but if you lose it why then you 
are lost too. The last thing diat ties in with other people is gone 
and you are all alone. (Dalton Tnuuho, Joluunj Got His Cw//i, pp. 



^ Time! Is that the important element that keeps us sane? What is 
behind the blank expressions of children with whom we have difficulty 
comiminicatiiig? How do they perceive life? 

Juiiie Moon, Warren and Arthur wander through Marjorie Kellogg's 
hook, Ti ll Mc Tluii You Lore Mc, Jinilc Moon, as though life needed 
to be lived. They have doubts and fears not far removed from our own. 
Yet severe physical handicaps and disfigurement cannot stop the act 
of becoming. Jimie Moon won't quit. She insists that life be fully realized. 
To fully realize life one must put up with its problems. Often die problems 
are external. 

Junie, Warren and Arthur are released from an institution to live 
' O ' >gether in the "real" world. Implantation into that world often 
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alVt'c-lt'd how tlicN were privcixcd olluM's ratluT lluiii how they pcr- 
ffist'd MuMiisrUt'S. *I1u'ir in(juisili\'t' ut'i.uhbor was both aiiia/i'd and 
R'\ oltt'd l)\ Ihi'ir l)i'ha\ ior. OlitMi Jmiit' ami hrv t'Oinradcvs had iUv same 
It'oUnjUs about eaeb other. 

*I'ht'\ foiiiibl lor abuosl ;i wi'i'k nulil lhe\ wen* pale aad 
exhanslcd. At lirsl it was because lhe\* were alraid of hav ing tt) 
lend to tbeir a: hiieuls !)>' theiuseU'es witboul Miss OxIonI picking 
at tbeiii. Without knowing it, the\' missc'd the hiek of privacy of 
the ho.spitah Hu'ir boilii^s and thoii.^bts bad been exposed lor .so 
\o\\\l lor inau\ and all to si-e, it was hard to stitch tliein up a^i^ain 
into Olds' beloiiuiii.^ to llu'Ui. It was likr reor^ani/in^ the house 
altera h)ii,U;uul ar(hu)iis part\'. 

'i'hen, as tins passrd, and the\' became uu)re sure, they Ibiight 
because oFwbo tbi\v wlm'c. ''I am liviiii^ with freaks," each ofthcin 
announeetl at one time or another. And i^ich of tlieni feared he 
was the bi^^est freak. It was not their drcnnu to be this way. There 
was no nui.i:a/.ine printed that \)ictured three people like themselves 
Ii\ in.^ to.^etlier in a rnn-down bun.Ualow under an oppressi\'e trec^ 

*i'hen the\' fon.ulit because they were j^ettin.i^ used to each other, 
and the insults be.^an to ha\'e a nnu'e tailored stin^ to them. Later 
they fou^ubt because they were getting close, but that was quite 
tlilVercnt. (Marj()ri(> Ktdlogg, Tvll Me That You Iah'c Mcjttnic Moon, 
pp. 87-88) 

Conunmiication and feelings. Of course! The kinds of communica- 
tions and feelings we all have had in our own lives. 

But communication and feeling serve another puipose. Real com- 
munication with important others in our lives can unlock the mysteries 
of our deepest self-doubts. The important others need not be models 
of normalcy nor paragon.s of strength. 

A strengthening relati(mship of exceeding complexity is meticu- 
lously described by Theodore Isaac Rubin in Lisa and David. It requires 
all of David's intellect and strength to communicate WMth the poetic 
Lisa. When l)oth David and Lisa realize the value of their mutual word 
games, the beginnings of seli-realization are at hand. 

She stopped in front of David, stared at him, then said, "David, 
David looks at med)ut what does he see, what does he see?" 

He looked up from the desk. ''It's Lisa, Lisa wh(mi I see-stanng 
at ine, staring at me." 

She smiled at him and came a little closer. He stood up quickly 
and walked a litde distance away. ''Don*t touch me, don't touch 
me-me don't touch. All else wall do-but please no such." 

She stood still and remained smiling. 

"Touch, such-such touch-foolish talking, foolish squawking.'* 
Q He repeated, "Yes, hut-no such, no touch," 
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Sht' a.^rcH'd. '\\u such, no (ouch/' 
"You made a fViciid?" 
'^Friend? What arc you talkiii.i^ ahoiit?" 
"I.isa. 1 noticed you lulki'i.t^ to Ium*/' 

"Oh. tliat. Wt'lK (h)n't ^et an\' idens. My social adjustment or 
any other psxchiatrie descriptix e nonsense yuu want to apply just 
doesn't apply here." 

Ahni smiled. 

"What's so funn\'?" 

"F\niny? Oh. nothing hnniy. 1 was just thinking that I take 
threat pains not to use so-called psyelioh)gicaI technical Ianjj;ua^e, 
and yet here you accuse uie of doinj^ just that any\va\'." 

"All ri.l^ht, that's true," he said ^rud^in^ly. "'Yon talk straight 
enough, it was the others. Does that make you feel better?" 

"Yes it does. "Alan said serious *'It does make me feel hctter." 

"Good for yon," David smiled^ "Can I get hack to this Lisa-child 
husine.ss now? " 

"Yes. please do." 

"Thank you," he said, clenching his jaw. "Thank yon, very 
much." 

Alan remained (j[niet. 

"As I was saying. Lisa is not a friend, i have no friends. If 
I did have a friend- which is rather ineonceiv^ahle-it is nnhkely that 
I would choose a twelve-or a thirteen-or fourteen-year-old infant- 
ohviously my intellectual inferior. I talk to Lisa only because she 
interests me clinically. I would hardly bother to do something ardu- 
ous and boring as to talk in rhymes for the mere puipose of a ridicul- 
ous friendship." (Theodore Isaac Rubin, /^'/y//-/./.sy/ dtid Dav 'uL pp. 
90-92) 

David was in control. He was always in control of his intellect. 
He was walled behind that intellectual strength and could not get out. 
But his intellect made him curious. Lisa provided the catalyst to release 
the intellect-to allow David to touch. But what happens when diere 
is no chance for release? What happens when there is a deliberate attempt 
to force intellect to grow without attending to the other aspects of life? 

Listen to Barry Rudd testifyiug to the State Senate Standing Commit- 
tee on Education, Welfare and Public Morality in John Hersey's Tfic 
Child Bmjrr. 

BARRY RUDD: Please don't mistake me. 1 don't think Tm a genius. 
Only in the sense that I would like to be worthy of Dr. Gozar's 
. . . that I would like to work as hard as I can ... I thought of 
the solitary ones — of the boy Newton p]a\ ing alone with his 
^^•"uhines, Edison with his chemicals. As a child Darwin loved 
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walks by liiinsi'ir, ajid onrv heciimc so iihsorbcd in tliouK'^t 
that he walked oil the cud of a wall. Samuel Johnson, not joining 
in the sports at sehool, perhaps beeanse of his sight and repnisively 
large size. Shellex' reading alone. Byron, loving to wander at night 
in the dark, lomdy eloisters of the abbey .... 

MR. BROADBENT; What was the problem you spoke of? 

Barry RUDD: it wa.-. out of my I'ield, whieh is taxonomy. I was 
just dax'dreaining about the possibility of four-dimensional tie- 
tae-toe. Tve played the game in three dimensions. The image 1 
had was of a three-diniensionid gnme moving through spaee at the 
speed of light. How would yon represent X's and O's and their 
interp!a\" in the iluid terms of th(tt game? You see, I've been able 
sinee an earl\' age to think of sizes and shapes and relationships 
in eompleteb' abstraet terms, not as e(meepts rehited to my body, 
as is the ease with most people. Perhaps I eould get away fnmi 
m\' bod\' as a basis for size eom pari sons because it's unsatisfaetory 
to lue. I'm just plain elumsy. When I try to do s(mieth;ng with 
m\" hands, I just get mad. grandfather earved violins; my father 
ean use the tiniest tools. I ean't even write: I get so impatient 
with my HngiM's when ideiis are raeing through my head! (John 
Herse\\ The Child Bnt/cr. p. 75) 

Is this what it is all about? Is this what we eould create? Science 
fiction, perhaps? Or is it science? What are we aiming for in the education 
of our gifted children? Have we forgotten something? Hersey*s thesis 
ma\' well represent an extreme, but we cannot deny the parallels which 
currentK' exist within our technology. But how would we reiict if we 
were extreme exceptions? 

Charlie Gordon experiences both extremes of exceptionality as illus- 
trated in Daniel Ke\'es* book. Flower.^ For Algernon. Charlie is thirty-two 
years old and mentally retarded. Charlie is transformed experimentally 
into a highly intellectual human being. His transformation is not without 
conse(jueiice. His reactions and (luestions go beyond the stated objectives 
of the experimentation. Observe the interaction between Charlie Gordon 
and his teacher. Miss Kinnian. 

"Charlie, you amaze me. In some ways you're so advanced, 
and yet when it comes to make w decision, you're still a child. 
I can't decide for you, Charlie. The answer can't be found in books 
- or he solved by bringing it to other people. Not unless you want 
to remain a child all your life. You've got to find the answer inside 
you - feel the right thing to do. Charlie, you've got to learn to 
trust yourself." 

At first, I was annoyed at her lecture, but then suddenly — it 
began to niake sense. '*You mean, I've got to decide?" 
She nodded. 

'Tn fact," I said, '*n()W that I think of it, I believe I've already 
decided some of it! I think Nemur and Strauss are both wrong!" 
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Slie WHS Wiitcliiny; \\\v rlusfly. excitedly. **Sonietliiu^ is hivppcu- 
iiij^ to you. Ciuirlie. It'xoii could oiiiy sec your face." 

"You've diuuiiccl vi^lit, so\netliiu^ is huppeuin,!^! A cloud of* 
smoke was luuigin^ in I'nnit ofnu' eyes, aud with one breath you 
blew it away. A simple idea. Tru\t tni/^si'lf, .Xiid it never occurred 
to lue hetbrc." 

"Charlie you're womlcrhil." 

I caught her luuid aiul held it. "Xo, it's you. Vou touch luy 
eyes aud uuike uic see." 

She blushed aud pulled her hand back. 

"Tile last tiuie we were here." I said, "I told you I liked you. 
I should have trusted myself to sa\* I love you." 

"Don't C:harlie. Not yet." 

".\ot yet?" I shouted. "Thut'.s whut yon said la.st tiiue. Why 
not \ ('t?" 

"Shh . . . \\ ait a while. Charlie. Finish your studies. See where 
they lead you. You're ehau^iuii too Fust." 

'"What does tluit have to do with it? My feelings for you won't 
eIlan^^e because I'm beeominir intelligent. I'll only lo\'e yon more." 

'"But you're clianj:^iuu emotionally too. In a peculiar sense Vm 
the first woman you've ever heen really aware — in this way. 
Up to now I've been N'onr teacher — someone you turn to for help 
and advice. You*re bound to think you* re in love with uie. See 
t)ther women. Give yourself more time." 

"What you're sayinJ^ is that young boys are alwax's falling in 
love witli their teachers, and emotionally Tm still just a hoy." 

**You're twisting my words around. No, I don't think of you 
as a boy.' 

"GniotionalN' retarded then." 

*'\o." 

"Then. wli> ?" (Daniel Keyes, l^'lou rrs for Al^crnoti, pp. 64-65) 

Win? Feedings! Do they come with the release of intellect? Are 
the feelings always there? Is it ordy acceptable to have feelings when 
one can express them? What happens when those feelings are rejected? 
How can we deuionstrate that we are real? 

John Cotton, Lawrence Teft III, Sanuiel Shecker, Gerald Goodenow, 
Stephen Lally. Jr., and William Lally try to prove they are real in Gleudon 
Swardiout's Bless fhr Beasts and Childivii.hnt how do yon prove you 
are real when the model for reality i.s not part of your value system? 
Manhood has been defined l)y parents and other adult authorities. Man- 
hood is not attainable on these terms. The six hoys were to be made 
into *'men". A tough sniiinier camp experience would whip them into 
O Tlie **children" rebelled. They rebelled themse]\'e.s into **men." 
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Scornvd. [\\v\ st'orucd. Cast out, tliey hiinclicd. Impulses to 
call home tliey sul)liinatc(l. The use ol'sunianies hecaiiie habitual. 

Althou.i^h ht» was not a luitural leader, the authority that Cotton 
had seized hy he-iDun hocus-pocus, with razor and dogtags and cigar 
tUitl whiskey, he held on to with claws and clamped jaws. If a 
fi.Ulit with an outsider seemed ohlij^ntory, he Fought it, losing invari- 
al)l\" to bigger hoys hut takinj^ his bruises with redheaded stoicism. 
Witliin his cabin lie was friend and counselor and drill sergeant, 
coaxing his platoon along paternally at one Jjionient, kicking it with 
ridicule the next. Deviants and dings they might be, short in d'\e 
saddle and inept with a rifle and butterfingered I)efore a ground 
ball, but hy the end of the fourdi week, the middle of the session, 
the Bedwetters had turned a kind of psychoneurotic corner. The 
niidnigiit ride to a mo\ ie let air out of their tensions and nailed 
ui) their tailhoues. Their second raid shocked the entire cajnp into 
reeoguition. 

Clotton eoneeived it. They executed it perfectly. Late one night 
they opened the vorml gate and slapped the string into the pines, 
they ran hallooing through the camp: "Morses out! Horses out!** 
Lights went on, campers and counselors cursed and dressed and 
Tanned out to round up the animals. . . . Stiekiiig together in 
the dark, the Bedwetters ch)nbled back to the deserted camp. 
One by one d>ey bagged the iive trophies from the unguarded 
cabins, tbe buffalo, mountain lion, bear, bobcat, and antelope 
heads, antl toting them to open ground, lined tliem in a row. Tett 
put a cheriy on the ti'iumph. Telling them to wait a minute, he 
loped off to the rifle range, brought back a .22 and cartridges, 
and standing over the prizes, fired a round between the glass 
e\ es of each head . . . 

. . .Tfiey admitted nothing. They sat in uneasy silence. Cotton 
scowling, Sheekerhitinghis nails, Teftsniihng, Goodenow twisting, 
Lally 1 making fists, and Lally 2 sucking his thumh. 

Finally the Director lost his temper and told them they were 
siek. They l)e longed in some sort of institution, he wasn't sure 
which sort, hut it wasn't a camp for nonnal b()ys,'healtliy in mind 
and bocK' .... 

It was the bullets between the eyes which stunned the Box 
Canyon Bo\'s Camp. That was an aberrant act, a calculated discharge 
of bostihty. It implied, the senior counselors muttered among them- 
seh cs, a condition close to paraiioia. 

. . .The Bedwetters carried their fetish everywhere with them, 
as though they were proud of it. (Glendon Swarthout, Blcs.s the 
Beufits and Children, pp. 144-147.) 
Life went on in the Box Canyon area. At the game preserve **men** 
were given the privilege of killing live buffalo kept in pens. These acts 
were, of course, not aberrant. In fact they were quite legal. Which model 
do we follow? The normal one? The model I create in my own nu'nd? 
^^^.en ain I real? When are we all real? Who judges? 



FICTION? 



Fiction? To he sure. But because it is fiction we can turn out backs 
iuul walk away. \Vc can rationali/c our tliouij;hts and say, "Never! It 
couldn't happen! It can't he!" Onvell's l^hSI was fiction too! 

No» we cannot walk away. Wliat tlie characters created hy tliese 
authors luive tlone is to hrinj^ us uuc()Mifortal)I\' eh)se to reahty. We 
see pieces of our own lives represented in their strnj^Kl^'^- ^n'e forced 
to accept them as total heings. We can't examine only dieir scores and 
symptoms. We nnist aeknowled^t' dieni as whole j)eople - people with 
all the feelinj^s and desires tliat we possess, In each case - Joe Bonhani, 
Jmiie Nh)on, Lisa. David. Barry Hudd. Charlie Gordon, and Cotton and 
Compaiu' - we are eonfnHitL»d with desperate screams for recoj^nition ! 
Differences? Fiction? 
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THE BLACK EXPERIENCE IN 
PAPERBACK 



(Kindergarten through Grade 6) 



Dorothy Strickland 



Literature ha.s loiijir heeii recojj;nized as an important educational 
and social force in the lives of \'oung children. Books serve to broaden 
the child's ranjie of experiences, provide him with information, and widen 
his interests. Appropriately chosen literature may also contribute 
inimeasurahK' to the child's understanding of himself and his world 
and assist him in the task of relating his own unic^ue experience to 
the broacler world around him. 

In the case of the black child, the need for suitable means to aid 
him in his search for identity is especially critical. Equally important, 
is the need to pro\'ide white children with opportunities to encounter 
the lilack experience in honest, human terms. 

In the introduction to her book \\V Build Together, Charlemae Rol- 
lins states, '*\Vhen young children ask battling < questions such as 'Why 
am { black?* *\Vb\' is he white?* 'Why are we poor?* *Why do we move?*, 
parents and teachers must find answers that are honest and satisfying. 
Artists assist through their pictures, musicians through their songs, and 
authors through honest portrayal of people in books.** Through the 
medium of Uterature, children of varied cultural backgrounds may 
increase both in their own self-awareness and in their awareness and 
understanding of other cultural traditions and values. 

The demand for children*s hooks about black life in our country 
has caused the number of such books to increase rapidly during the 
nineteen-sixties. Nevertheless, the number of these books being pub- 
lished remains relatively small when compared with the total market. 
In 1967, Dorothy Sterling reported, **There were roughly twelve 
thousand children*s trade books issued in the seven year period from 
1960 through 1966. If we say eighty perhaps one hundred and twenty, 
dealt with the Negro past and present in the United States, that means 
that at best one percent of the total output of books for young people 
are devoted to the Negro.** Although considerable progress has been 
made during the years since Miss Sterling*s statement was made, there 
remains a need for more quality literature of this type. One must be 
encouraged, however, at the obvious attempt by some publishers to seek 
the work of gifted black writers and artists and the growing tendency 
of white authors and artists to honestly portray the role of blacks with 
sensitivity and dignity. Moreover, such matters as appropriate language, 




illustrations, tliciiic, uiul cliaracteri/utioii arc now roceiviiij^ the careful 
attention necessary to meet the demands of a more diseerninjj; public. 

To(la\''s literature depicts blacks in a \'arioty of roles in )ur society. 
Black doctors, policenieu, and teachers are now depicted where servants 
and other menials dominated the scene oid\' a decade a^o. What is more, 
these characters are portrayed as human beings with both the strenj^dis 
and the weaknesses ibnnd in people regardless oi'tlieir racial and cultural 
heritage. 

.Although today's books reilect a trend toward the use of natural 
iulornial speech by storx book charac ters, the use oi dialect, in ii manner 
generalK' considered to be objectionable, is ax'oided. In a discussi(m 
of langtiagc standards, Augusta Baker lists the description of "blacks 
in derisixe terms which use derogating names and epithets/* the use 
of "dialect particularly when it is phonetically written,'* and the use 
of "profanity and obscene language" as being objectionable in children's 
lK)oks. 

Srere{)types considered derogatory by blacks iire also rapidly disap- 
pearing from the illustrations {)f childreirs books. Not only have blacks 
increasingly bec{)Uie the main characters in recently published fiction, 
but the use of bliicks in die illustrations of all t\-pes of hooks has been 
on the rise. 

As the (iualitxand (juantity of titles dealing with the!)luck experience 
has improved, the number {)f such paperback offerings has been similarly 
attected. Paperbacks oiVer an inexpensive and effective means of provid- 
ing eliildreii with home iind school libraries thiit are wider in range 
than might otherwise be possible. At the same time no sacrifice in e.xcel- 
lence is necessary. 

Teachers may wish to purchase multiple copies of popular books 
for use with special interest groups or simply to provide greater accessibil- 
ity of piirticular titles to the entire class. Lists of paperbacks for purchase 
would be welcomed b\' parents for reading aloud to children and for 
summer reading by the students themselves. 

The accompanying list includes books suitable for children through 
grade six. General l\' accepted standards for appropriiite language, illustra- 
tions and characterization have been maintained in each hook. Although 
the list is selective, it is representative of the best material available 
in paperback dealing with the black experience for children through 
the elementary grades. A guide to publishers has also been included. 



PICTURE STORY BOOKS: GRADES K-3 

Freemiin, Don. Cordunnj. Viking. 

A stuffed bear finds a home with a litde bhiek gid $ .95 
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Hill, Eli/.iilu'lh S. l\,V(m\ Corner. Molt Owlet. 

BeuutiFuIIy illustriited story ofu young hoy who is givc^ii ii corner of* 
his ow'w in his family's sniidl, crowded iipurtiiieiit $1.45 

Keats, Ezra. C-o^^lcs'. Collier. 

A giinj^ of* older hoys is outwitted by Peter in this heiuitifully illus- 
tnited hook $ .95 

The Snowi} Day. SclioUistic $ .75 

Whistle for Willie. Seholiistic $ .75 

MeGoverii, Ann. Blaek Is Heuutiftil. Schohistie. 

PhotoKniph.s luid words iirc u.sed to e.xpress the theme of hiack is 
])eautil'iil $ .60 

Udry. Janice. Wlial Mdnj jo Shared. Schohistie. 

.Mary Jo ha.s considerable (ht'tlculty deciding what to share with her 
kindergarten classmates. Finally she chooses to share a very special 
person — her father $ .60 

FICTION: GRADES 4-6 

Bacmeister, Rlioda. \^^/(('.v in the Ni^ht. Schohistie. 

Suspensehil story of a young girl's adventures while Hviiig with a 
family of aboHtionists $ .60 

Bowde!!, Nina. Three (Hi the Hun. Archway $ .60 

Brodsky, .Vlimi. The House at 12 lh>se Street. Archway. 

Troithle develops when a ])hiek family moves into a previously 
all-white neighborhood $ .60 

Burchardt, NelHe. Project Cdt. Schohistie. 

Cliildren in an integrated city hoi!sing project discover a .stray cat 
and scheme to protect him although pets are not allow^ed. .$ .50 

Carlson, NataHe S. The Etnptij Sehoolhoiise. Dell Yearhng. 

A young girl experiences hostihty and violence which threaten her 
anticipated happiness in a desegregated school $ .75 

. Anu Aurelia and Dorotluj, Dell Yearling $ .75 

Coles, Robert. Dead T.nd School. Dell Yearhng. 

Timely story about an overcrowded school and the controversy 
surrounding the (question of busing $ .75 

duBois, WilHani Peiuie. A Certain Small Shepherd. Holt Owdot. $1.45 

Faulkner, Georgene and Becker, John. Melindf/s Medal. 

Archway $ .60 

Fox, Paiihi. Uoic Manij Miles to Bai){ilon? Archway $ .60 

Fritz, Jean. Bradtj. Schohistie $ .60 

Gates, Doris. Little Vie, Archwav $ .60 
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lliMuilton. \'irji;ii\ia. /re///. ( loIIitT. 

Jackson, jcssc. Call Mr Clutrlic, DvW YcMrlin^ $ .()5 

Author Mati. DvW Yearling $ .()5 

i'luirlir Stdi't.s from Scratch. Yuarlinj^ $ .75 

Stcrliiij^. Dorothy. A/any Jduc. Scholastic $ .(>() 

Stol/., Mary A \Von(h'rful. Terrible 'rime. Schohistic $ .50 

Young. Margaret B. The Tirst Hook of Ameriean Sc^roes. FraiikHn 
Watts, Inc $ .95 

BIOGRAPHY 

Carrtith, Ella Kaiser. Sl\e Wanted to Reail: The Storij of Shtnj MeLeod 
hethune. Archway $ .50 

(*Ia\'ton, Ed. Martin Luther Kin^,: The Peaeeful Warrior. 

Arch\va>' $ ,50 

Da\ i(Ison, Margaret, l-'rederiek Dou^^lass h'i^hts for h'reedotu. 

Scholastic $ .50 

McGo\'ern, Ann. Riindivaij Slace, The Story of liarriel Tuhttum. 

Scholastic $ .60 

Patterson, Lillie. Lrederiek Doui^^ass; Freedoui Fighter. 

Dell Yearling .$ .50 

Rohin.son, Louie, Jr. Arthur Ashe; Tenuis CJi(iui}}i(>n Archway. $.50 

Sterhng, Dorothy, h'reedoiu Train: The Stonj o f Harriet Tuhtuan. 

Schola.stic $ .60 

FOLK LITERATURE 

Arkhiirst, Joyce. The Adveuturvs of Spider. Scliola.stie. 

A collection of African Folk tales $ .75 

Chu'ke, Mollie. C'ou^o Hoij. Scholastic. 

African folk tale about a hoy who earns his own hunting spear. $ .60 
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CONTEMPORARY U.S.A. IN 
PAPERBACKS 



Robert O. Boord =^ 



Why do we continue to produce iion-readinj^ children and adults? 
I mean people who can read, but don*t. They are not illiterate, hut 
tht^y have been turned off reading. 

'*()ur scliools* training in hook reading during many decades Iins 
Hot led to wide reading ot'hooks by Americans, and not even to 
the clioice of high quality books by our best educated groups - 
college students and college graduates."^ 

Why is this so? Ask a group of teachers, or for that matter, any group 
of advilts and you will get any number of reasons. At or near the top 
will proI)abIy be "TV** and "They hve such busy, full live.s/* These 
answers are probably too easy. We all find time to do what we hke 
and want to do. Chief among the real reasons, in my opinion, are first 
the metliods we use to teach kids to read, and, second the types of 
books we provide chihlren which is the reason I want to discuss. In 
other words, as teachers, hbrarians, or parents we are often guilty of 
turning kids t)ff by the teaching methods we use and the books w^' 
provide and/or retjuire them to read. 

I believe every child should be read to by his teacher every day. 
1 practiced this when I was an elementary classroom teacher. I also 
believe you should know the book you are going to read and take time 
only for the very best. This I did not always practice. I remember reading 
a book to a group of fifth graders. It was a perfect book, I thought, 
about a girl and her horse. I started reading and soon di.scovered the 
little girl used the word "damn** every time she opened her mouth. 
Now I was reared to believe little girls never uttered such words and 
if they did they were spanked or had their mouths washed out with 
soap or some other equally harsh punishment. Nothing happened to 
this girl. What did I do? I censored the word and later sent the book 
back to the publisher! 

That was twenty years ago. This particular group of children knew 
and used that four letter word and more. They lived in deplorable condi- 
tion.s. The rather drab 1890 vintage school was so much nicer than home 
that we often had problem.s keeping the children out of the building 
before and after school. These kid.s were living a life that was not depicted 

■'The author is indehted io Burhara Hanl'ord, Education Lihnman, UNL\^ for her 
iinahuihle assistance. 

^Norhell. Geor^'c W.. ''Revolution in the English Curriculum,** FJemeutari) English 
;^):767, May 1972. 
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ii) tlieii* roiulers or most ol'duMr Icmsuiv time reading. No woutler they 
were more interested in eoinie hooks. 

I trnst I have changed over the hist twenty years. It's for snre that 
kids are (Htt'erent, The\* mature Faster, both physieall)' and soeially. The)' 
are reatly to readol lile sitnatioiis realistically presented. Today's children 
see aiul hear of real life situations e\*er\' place else in their environment. 
The\- have grown np seeing war inarching aen)ss the TV-^ screens every 
night. Starving children are pictured. Political leaders, local, state, and 
national are heard trying to explain their way out of problems of their 
own making. Poverty, nmggings, and civil war are commonplace. 

Even their favorite TV programs handle topics and use language 
unthinkablejnstafewyearsago. Educational TV shows nudity and even 
comniercial TV shows topless African women that hoys used to he able 
to find onK' in .\alii)iial Clco^irapliic. Women have their own center- 
spread. Conversations, newspaper and magazine articles, political con- 
ventions, ami even billboards deal with abortion, the pill, gay liberation, 
and other topics that, if they ever crossed my mother's mind, never 
passed her lips. 

What about children\s and young adult hooks? Are the paperbacks 
keeping up? Are they reflecting the changing mores and life styles? 
The answer is a (inalified '*yes". 1 must agree with Nat Hentoff when 
he says, **Far too many contemporary picture books for the young are 
still populated by children who eat everything on their plate.s, go dutifully 
to bed at the proper hour and learn all sorts of useful facts or moral 
tales by the time the books come to an end. "2 

There does seem to be a trend today, however, for editors and pub- 
lishers to allow, maybe even encourage authors to handle topics that 
once were taboo. No longer can we he assured by that tairy tale "they 
lived happily ever after'' ending. All the heorine's problems are no longer 
soK'ed by the hero's chaste kiss. Neither can the hero be conn ted on 
to exemplify all life's "better" virtues or overcome all of life's obstacles 
by the last page. 

Today's books show children living in a less than complete family 
circle; where mother and/or father are not "the up on a pedestal" type 
that used to be mandatory. Families are likely to be something other 
than WASP and to reflect attitudes and standards different from those 
of Mid-Anierica. Frank Bonham's books are likely to show this as he 
graphically portrays teen-age boys and city gangs. Parents are not shown 
in a favorable light in Donovan's I It Get There, ll Hvttvr Be Worth 
The Trij).^ Harriet's'* parents are not the warm, interested parents that 

^Hentoff. Nut. 'Wmon^ the Wild ThiiiiL^s** in Onhf Caiutrrt Hrttditii^s on ChiUlrcn's' 
Lit {'rat u re. Oxford Uriivcrsih- Prt'SS. KjL^ofT. Slu»ila. G. T. Stubhs and L. F. Ashlf\\ cditdrs. 
1969. p. 325. 

^Donovan. Vll iU t Tlirrr. it Hctlrr Hr W'arlh Tin- Trip. 
O 'itzlmtjli, //r/rnr/ //ir S/>»/. 
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\vv iisuullv' lin<l in hooks lor cliihlrcMi; neither is BeiTs Hither in liloivfish 
Live in the Scd,^ In lii^ Hhic island^' the hoy's mother i.s cleacl, his father 
has (hsappeured, and he must li\'e with his ^reat mieh'. 

Sex, heterosexual and otherwise, rears its head in ehildren's hooks. 
Authors are writing of the ph\ sieal elum^es that ocenr as \'onn;j; people 
are eiiteriu^ ptihert\\ and nucht\' has entered pieture hooks. 

NUu-Karef^ starts the sixth pade in a new .sehooh Mer new friends 
talk ahout the o\\]y uirl in their j.;rade that has to wear a hra. One of 
the hrothers sa\'s he has heeri hehind a^roeery .store with her! Mari^aret 
ami the otlier ^irls want a hra and to experienee their first menstrual 
period. She prays, naturally and fre(iuentl\' ahont the prohlenis foremost 
in her Hfe. Byron** talks to the yonn^ lK)y he is hahysitting of his expcvi- 
euees witli .uirls and Bv'ron*'' hrags of his exploits with girls. There is 
a sex nnu'der nii plied in SiiN'der's The i'.^upt Gmnc,'^^ David^^ is a eon- 
1'us<h1, loneK" ho\* after his Knmdniother (hes and he and his (log go 
to live with his aleoholie mother in a small apartment. His experimetiting 
with sex with another !)()>' and the two of them trying his mother's aleohol 
e{)mes iiatnrallv'. These episodes are handled in a mature, tasteful way 
as two threads of a tightlv wo\'en no\'eI of a ho\' growing up. 

Max^'^ appears nude in a dream or fantasy secinenee. It is ohvious 
that NUix is Max and not Nhixiiie. It is unfoi-tunate that the only paperhack 
edition of this hook is a eoloring hook. 

Sex roles, howe\ er, are not \'et heing treated in a realistie manner. 
Girls* and l)o\-s* roles in paperhaek hooks are still distorted hy out-of-date 
stereotv'ped thinking. Harriet,^^ Veronica,^** Jane,^^ Rohin,*^ and VVendy*"^ 
ma\' he the heginnings of the emaneipation of the female in ehildren's 
h{){)ks, hut Old)' a heginning, 

The generation gap with prohlems of eonim\mieation hetween parent 
and ehild is heeoming eonnnon in paperhaek hooks. Ussy Mack^^ has 
prohlems eoninnmieating with his parents, hut more so with a migrant 



^\''{)\, lih>n f)slt Lire in the Sen. 

^Blinnt', A/Y' Yon 'ifu'ir /^*.v \fi\ Muriiarrt, 

'^Wojcicc'tiow sk;i. Doit'f Pidif Dead licfiU'f Yaii Have 7<». 
"I liutoM, 77<(// Whs 'I'licix, 77i<\ Is Xtm\ 
•"Sn\(!('r, 'I'lir h'.^{/}>f (Htmc, 

'•Doiiovaii. /•// Crf Thcn\ It licttrr lie Worth the Trip, 
'^Scntlak, //< the Siaht Kitchen. 
'•*Fitz!mu!i, Ihtrrii t the S})t/, 
'•'Sachs, Vcnniii ii ( 
'•■^Clroshx-. One l')<ttj for ratce, 
'"Snyder, The W/rc/ l\o(nn, 
'^Ki!i.U!ium. Pi'ter Van li(iu> 
O VAviWX'Y. The Mo< k licvolt. 
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limiih' that have loiiiplctcK cliffcrcut \'al(i('s and attitudes. Ciiis^'^ is a 
who Icels hut cant lot e.\[)i(.*ss cMnotion. 1 1 is lamiK' cannot niidcMstaiKl 
hini. K\*cn tlo.^s do not Hke hiin. W'crsha (haws a inarvch)us poitriiit 
of Albert SciiIIn-^*^ and his parents and th<' old Iad>' w hom he befriends. 
W'ojeieehow'ska speaks to today's nomiiu people and their parents in a 
pow erfid way through the words ol H\'ron.^^ A reverse eonmuinieation 
probleii) exists lor Sn/ii'.^^ Slie wislies lier Fatlicr, a w ritiM", hiid a 9-5 
olViee job and that Iier niotlu-r. an artist, wore an apron! These l)Ooks 
and others are lettin.u ehildriMi ami youii.u people see that they are not 
the onl\' ones ha\ in.u parent problems. 

War anil the auonii-s conni'eti'il with it are depicted in books For 
today's Nonn.u people. Croshy^^ tells of j.;me's success in or^aoi/inK an 
anti-war parade. 77ic rusluarf WV/r^** though set in the fntnre ap]icals 
in part, because of the apj)lieation Noun^ people can sec to the war 
tlu'N' slew on T\* each c\cnin^. Men toff .s"^^ chiiractcr has scs'cral deci- 
sions to make not the least ot which is whether to register for the draft. 

Death is met head {)n in today's hooks. It is not su^ar coated or 
slipped o\ er. From the death of the ^rundmodier ni /'// CmcI I'lu'iw If 
Hrth'v lie W'tirth The 'Vrij)}^' the dcadi of die old lady in Tlw Drcum 
Wafchcr'^'^ that of* the old men in A CUrl Cdllcd Al'^^ and 77h' Pi^num,^^ 
the death of the soldier in One Pay for Pcacc^^ to die deadi of the 
horse in /V llnrsv C'ainc l\tninin<.',.^^ and the Ibx in 77ie Midni^lif h\)x^^ 
the topic is handled in a dipiitied, but realistic manner. 

.Authors are ha\ ing their characters discuss and make decisions con- 
cerning druijs iuid marijuana. 77k// WV/.v Tlicti, 77u"v is .Voa.^^ I'm Real I y 
Dr(i<r<s,('{l l)t(( \(tthin^ CU'ls Me Don ti^^'^ The Pcfcr Pan Ihi^^^^ and Why 
Sot Join (he (^ini fl'csy^^ all meet this problem in a way acceptable to 
l){)th parents and yovnig people. 



•''l"*o\. The Sttnir-fni rd fiat/. 
^"W'crlisa. 77»r Dn-dintL (th In-r, 

^'\Vnji'ii'ch(J\v,ska. Dah'f I'hiij Dcinl Hrfttfc Ynti llavr 7V;. 
^^^^CiUiiplu'll. Whij \i>t j(iin Thr i '.ira fft'sy 

h'osl))'. (J'fc /)f.'i/ ./'*'■ t^rdrc. 
=***NU'rrill. 77»r rushnirt War. 

'^iicwUAL I'ut liralln Druminl lUif Smliinn Ccfs A/r Ihtirn. 
'^*''Dimn\ ;in, I'll f ( Tlu-rc. It Hrttcr lie W 'tu'lh the Trif). 
-''W't'isha, 77ic Dn-fnu W'litchi'r. 
'HWvi-uv, :\ Cirl Ciillnl Al. 
^^Ziiulcl. 77jr /'/ii/M^/M. 
•'"(Irosliy. One l)(t\} for V(uin\ 
''M)t*J()ni^. .\ lUn sc ('(inw Hnnninf:. 
•'MUars. 77n' \tiiltivj:lii I'ux. 

h'ntoii. That Was Then. This /s \'iH( . 
■"Ilfiitofr. I'm lifdlhj nni'^iii'il linf Wffhinu Crfs A/r l)i,irn. 
^''^Kiii.unian, 77*r i'ctfr l^an li(i<^. 
k""':amj)lH'lI. \\7/]/ Sot join the C^intff-sy 
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TluTc- arr wmuy clnldnMi today lix'iii^ in pox-crty. Those children 
can fiml SOUK' comfort in rca<lin^ ofcharactcrs in similar circunistiuiccs, 
characters with whom they cuii relate. Scimetiuies the\' (ivercome this 
haiuHcap; other times the\- do not. Hiint^'' tells of two brothers, 15 aiKl 
10, who hitchhike across the coiuUry in the eady thirties. Caiidill^^ teils 
ofCharlex*, a present (hi\' hoy oC^ppahiehia. In between are many others 
where children U\ e under ^'ouchtions other than the vine covered house 
Ijvhind a white picket tenee. 

Special mention shoidd he made of Lois Lenski's rej^ional books. 
First pnl)lished (hu'in^' the I94()*s the\' arc still excellent portrayals of 
liow a vast nnmbiM* oF peopK' li\'e. They have not \'et passed into the 
wholly historical vein. 

Heahstie stories reflecting the hfe heinjj; hved hy today's chiUl or 
NounKadoIt mnst he toKl in a manner iniderstandahle to the intended 
audience. .Miuiy modern authors reah/.e that tocIa>''s teenager knows and 
uses expressi\"e. street lan^ua^c. Something other than standard Enj^hsh 
appears in iuan\' books. The s>'mboI ke>'S on the t\'pewriter are no longer 
used. The "diimn" of twenty \'ears ago (I imagine diis was a first) i.s 
not unconunon to(hi\'. 

Toda\* s yonng people are read\' to accept books written in unvar- 
nished huiKnaji;e. Social and regional dialects appear. Teachers, Hbrarians 
and parents Iiud better be read\' too. .\(hdts expect their characters to 
speak and act as they wonkl in real hfe. Young people expect and deserve 
the same treatment. Achdts mnst not appear shocked when they find 
"bastard," "tnck." "hell," *'hard on," **shit," etc., in the books their teen- 
agers are reading. Kids see through fear and hypocrisy. Albert Scully 
sa\ s, "It was nine o'clock the next morning and I was sitting in Engh'sh 
chiss. In otiier worch-i, my body was sitting there bnt my mind was far 
away. Mr. Fin ley, the teacher, was chsenssing To Kill A Mockingbird 
aiul die whole thing was so boring that I had stopped listening. No 
nuitter what hook we read in English, it is alway.s a story about youth 
goingthrough experience and improving itself. Southern y<nith. Northern 
\*ontli. European \()nth. To jndge from these hooks you would think 
that \():ith did nothing but go through experience and come out great 
at the end. If Mr. Finley ever gave us a hook in which youth W(Mit 
to pieces at the end, I would he more interested. "^^ 

Some will sa\* diat jnst because today's children see and hear these 
things, doesn't mean that they need to read about them in dieir books. 
But. we all know a good book can go beyoiul die sniface and can treat 
a problem or area widiont advocating. In fact books should not. The 
reader should draw his own c(niclusions and make up his own mind. 
If a child is capable of reading and understanding a hook, it is not likely 

•"llimt. \'ti i*ninti\rs in ihc W'iml. ' 
''"(.'amlill. Did Yun Cany ihc I'hiu 'VotUnj. C.li(U'li'{i? 
''i^Wi-rsha. 77<r Drciini W'dlchcr. p. 7<S. 




to harm hini. H lie cannol un(kMstaiul, he is not likcK- to j^et too Kir 
into it. 

These hooks also need to he well written. They should meet the 
stiindurtis of "a ^ood storx-, well told." ''Like adult hooKS, the worst 
are eheup shoekers; and the hest— hetion and non-fietiou, are thoughtful 
a\'enues to elariiieation or solution oi attitudes and problems."**^ 

'\..he trotted haek to his room and applied himself to the reading 
{)( Silas Manwr by George Eliot. George Eliot had heen a woman born 
with the name of Mary Ann Evans. She was born in 1819 and now, 
if she were still ali\ e, she would be 120 yeavs old. It was unthinkable 
to Ussy that her story, in these modern times, eould still be eonsidered 
a pieee of elassie literature. It was no wonder to him that she had hidden 
behind a man's name. Her yarn about Silas Marner, a weaver whose 
lost gold was replaeed by a strayed ehild, di.sgusted hirn vastly. It was 
sill\" and unreal and had not one thing to do with him or anything with 
whieh he was eon nee ted."'** 

Realistie fktion realistieally presented is being published in paper- 
haek. Teaehers and librarians need to realize this, know the books, and 
find time in the eurrieulum for them even if it means displaeing Silas 
Marncr. 
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SELECTING BOOKS 
FOR THE FUTURE-ORIENTED 
NOW GENERATION 

Paul B. Janeczko 

The adole.sctMits who popuhite our high school chis.srooni.s have heen 
described as die **no\v generation/' Perhaps diey could be better 
described as fiihire-oriented. Young people of today «re concerned with 
what is going to happen to them in the near future and to the world 
in the distant future. Part of our responsihility as English teachers, then, 
is to recognize their concern with what will be by providing literature 
that will, in a vicariotis way, give them the tools with which to meet 
their world. 

Ju.it as iiterahire of the past cannot answer many of the questions 
students are honestly asking, neither can it engage their interests. Most 
adolescents are simply not ready for the strange or elaborate language 
of the classics. Likewise, they are not familiar with the places and things 
the authors discuss. To attain such a readiness they have to be reached 
where they **are at." When they feel at home reading and engaged by 
the printed page, then they can tackle "The Greats." If they are not 
ready, they are hardly going to become engaged or gain great insight 
from works like '/V-v.v {;/ the lyUrhvrvillcs or The House of the Seven 
(tables. 

Without a doubt, the stakes are high. We can give our students 
a habit that will i^ring enjoyment for a lifetime or we can condemn 
them to lives in front of the boob-tube. Of course, this does not mean 
that the teacher is to cater solely rj sub-standard, suh-literature tastes. 
He may be forced to engage the student at his level, but his ultimate 
goal is to help the reader*s taste to mature, 

How can the teacher come to know the best books for young people? 
The answer is actually quite simple: he must read and read a great 
deal. He must first consult the recognized leaders in the field of adoles- 
cent literature and reading and then read all the adolescent titles he 
can get his hands on. 

Professional organizations have done a great deal to familiarize 
teachers with important titles in the area of adolescent literature. The 
American Library Association, for example, has many excellent bibliog- 
raphies. Two of the better ones are Poors to More Mature Reading 
anABoiik Bait. The National Council of Teachers of English has numer- 
ous useful books and monographs of interest. One of the most comprehen- 
sive is the new edition of Books for Wni^ a collection of over 2,000 
^nnotated entries. For younger children \our Readin^i (junior-high level) 
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and Advcnturiii^j, tcitli lUtok.s (clcMiientary level) will he very helpful. 
The International Reading Association also publishes some line material 
on reading. C:liil(lrc}i and Literature and lieaeliin^f Children and Y(nin^ 
Pe(>))le Through Literature are among the best. C'hildren\s hooks: Awards 
and Prizes is a good paperhaek hook published by the Children's Book 
Couneil that lists most ol'the award-winning books for younger students. 

In addition, there are individuals who ha\'e done some outstanding 
work in Uiis area, ProbahK* the best known book, and rightly so, is G. 
Robert Carlsen's lUioks and the Teen-A^e Reader which gives a 
philosophy as well as the psychology of choosing hooks for adolescents. 
Very similar to Carlsen's book is Hooks, Youn^ People, and Reading, 
Clnidanee by Geneva Manna Filjrrim and Mariane K, McAllister. In 
Hooked on Books Daniel N. P'ader and Elton B. McNeil e.xplain a free 
reading experiment conducted at two reform schools in the Detroit area. 
The Pair Canh'n ami the Swarm of Reasts, by Margaret A. Edward.s, 
is a delightful book written primarily for young adiUt librarians but it 
contains a philosophy and a spirit that should be adopted by many 
teachers. All of diese books contain a wealth of infonnation on adolescent 
literature, both in terms ofappropriate titles and professional suggestions. 

These experts seem to have one thing in common. They agree that 
when selecting books for young people you must consider one thing 
above all others: the adolescent. You must consider the physical, mental, 
and psychological make-up of those for whom you are choosing books. 

The obvious physical changes that the adolescent is experiencing 
are corielated with rapid developments in thonght and feeling, par- 
ticularly with respect to truth and vakies. These rapid changes must 
not be looked upon as vacillating obstacles to be overcome; rather, ihey 
are positive strengths and, when directed, can be used as very etTeetive 
motivation. 

Becoming aware of varying standards oi value in the adult world, 
the adolescent seeks to he independent, to grow according to a system 
of beliefs which he sees to be real for himself. In struggling to achieve 
an identity based on emerging personal values, he often find.s himself 
alone, unsure of his own values and lacking the experience to overcome 
bis uncertainty. 

The adolescent student's study of literature can challenge his own 
incomplete sy.stem of heliefs and introduce him to variou.s value.s that 
have been prominent in the history of human life and thought. Through 
a ^f.enaine imudvenient with literature he can tnily enjoy the dialogue 
youth so desires but finds so difficult in our age. He also will expand 
his esthetic .sense, becoming more sensitive to literature as an art fonn. 
However, before the teacher can expect any of these things to happen, 
he must meet the student at liis level with literature that /ir' can under- 




stiuul, tliat he can idcnliry with. In short, teachers must concern them- 
selves with the aclolesccnt and his world. 

The dilViciilt (fuestion here is, of course, the matter oThow to select 
literature that will help the adolescent dex elop into a perceptix'e, intellig- 
ent adult. To help arri\ e at such a j^oal, there seems to he three major 
areas that need to he considered. The three areas are ohviously tu)! 
mutually e.\chisi\'e, nor are they the atihj areas to he considered. They 
seem to he the most important areas for the future-oriented adolescent. 

The first area that must he ^iven our attention is the environment. 
It is no Secret that we are involved in an enx'ironmental crisis from 
which \vc may not he ahle to extricate ourselves. Although the damage 
has l)een done hy i)re\*ious generations, it is up to the present generation 
and the gt»neriitions that are \'et to inhahit th is planet to preven t a disaster. 
Voimg people should be made aware of the seriousness ot the crisis 
and at the same time they should he taught a reverence for plants, animals, 
a!id all the precious things of nature. (See Bibliography 1) 

Science fiction and fantasy literature is another area that must have 
its share of hooks on our adolescent reading list. The years since H. 
Cf. Wells told of the r/r.s7 Men on the M{)uii have passed more (juiekly 
than e\en he dreamed of We are now exploring other planets as well 
as continuing our expeditions to the moon. This area of literature could 
help the students learn what the futm'e holds for them. It will allow, 
them an opportunity to speculate on the days yet to come. (See Bibliog- 
raph\' 2) 

The final area of concentration C(Hitains the largest number of books. 
This category contains books that deal with the development of the 
itulividual. One of the battle cries of the younger generation has long 
been, **I don't want to he just a number on a computer punch card!** 
The adolescent wants to be an individual free of all the hassles of the 
"nine-to-five rat race.** The teacher should take ailvantage of this need 
by providing books that show the development of individuals. The need 
is best met when the individual is a person their own age, someone 
wh{) experiences some of the same problems and crises that the adoles- 
cent is himself experiencing. (Se^e Bibliography 3) 

Growing up in the future will not be an easy thing to do. But we 
cannot make the job more difficult by imposing a restricted field of 
\ision on young people. Given an opportunity to experience books from 
these three areas, the adolescent will be better able to grow and meet 
the world with his eyes wide open. 



The l)0()ks included in the i)ibiiographies are divided into two groups. Books 
iiste<l under the Iieading ^Wdoiescents** are intended lor grades 8, 9, and 10. 
Books listed under the iieading "Young Adnits*' are intended for grades 11 and 
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"Ailoleseents" 

Ainii.\ter. Paul. Sn il'tnutcr. .Sc hohistie. After Buek>''.s Hither breaks a le^, he 
is loreecl to look alter their traps alone in the niicldleoi'a heree New Enj^jlaiul 
winter. 

McKay, Rohert. Dave's San^. Bantam. Kate Aikuns l)ej^ins to i'all in l()\"c with 
Dave as she learns ahont ethii()lo.u\\ birds, and hersell'. 

Mun^hy, Rohei-t. 77/e rond. Awu. joey returns toahack-coniitrx ponci in N'irgiiiia 
and meets Mr. Ben anti a lo\ ahle honnil tlo^^ named Charlie. 

North. Sterling. I he Woljhii^. BanUnn. Voonji Hohhie takes a wolf cnh as a 
pet. and to^^cther tbe\- explore son t hern Wisconsin. 

Taylor, Theodori'. Tfw Cay. Axon. While stranded on a deserted island, Phillip 
n^ali/es that he nuist rely on nat\n-e ii he is to s\ir\ ivc. 

"Yonn^ Adnlts" 

Carson. I^aclu'l. Silent Sffrin^. Signet Nonliclion. The danjLjers of the indis- 
criuiinale use ofchcinifal insetticitles and weed killers nre reported hy 
a dedicatetl conser\*ationist. 

lihrlich, Dr. I ,..il R. The Poimlation Ihmili. Balhintine Nonhctiuu. 

Sears. Paul B. WVu /'r- There is Life. Dell Nonfiction. An introdiietion to ecoloj.c\* 
and tile coiulitions necessary for limuan simiviU. 

Stadler, John. eti. tli ihiietion. \\aslnn.uton Sfjuarc Press. A collection of short 
stones h\ the likes oF .\siino\', X'onncj^nt, and Saro>'an that reveals man's 
position in the environmental cri.sis. 

Swartlunit, Glendon. lilcss the Ih'aststnitl (Hiildrea. Pocket Books. Six adolescent 
"niislits" set out on a fantaslie mission to sa\'e theni.selves in a soeiety 
dedicated to one narrow view of sneccss. 

BIBLIOGIUPIIV 2 
**.\tlolescents'* 

Heinlein, Rohert .\. luiniit'i' in the Skij. Dell. The population explosion forces 
Bill Len))cr and his fann'lv* to settle on a distant planet where the\' nuist 
earn the ri^^ht to exist. 

Stanntut Jones. Delh Ma.\ Jones, a sto\\'away ahoard the /Vsv^///v/. 

^ets 1 in ire than he hurj^ained lor as the spacecraft heconies lost in space. 

l/En^ic, NJadeicine. .A UViJi/v/c in Tinw. Schokistic. Meg, hex brother, ami a 
friend wander throuuh space and time to save her father from an alien 
force. 

Norton, Andre. l)ttifhre(ik-'223() A D. Ac-e. .'\toinic war has destro>'ed the world 
and man mnst find a new place to !)eKin life anew. 

"Vounjj; Adults" 

Clarke. .Arthur C. 2()()l: A Sjun c Othj.s.setj. Signet. A complex and fascinating 
science-fiction account of a 21st-century space \'oyage. 

Criehton, Michael. The Attdnniteda Strain. Dell. Panic strikes when an alien 
Q organism (lestrovs the population of a small Arizona town. 
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llcinliMii. Hohrit A. Si i<ini:rr in a Sinmnv Laud. HcrklcN. NaltMitiiu' Micluu'l 
Smith. l)(M'u and iHlntaU'd on Mars, arri\i'S on rartli witli siiptT liunian 
al)iliti(*s. 

lA'Ciiiiu, L^rsnlii K. .A W'izunl ([f i'.arthsca. Aw. Wluni (Itnl hi'^ins to srrk too 
nuK'li power and kno\vlcdu<'. lu* is lianntcd tlu' Shadow. 

Lt'N'in. Ira. lids l^crfcct Ihuj. Kawtftt. A sliockiuu; pii'turr (»!' tlu' iirisou ol' a 
world in whicli pi'opli' ari' tlu' pawns ofa inasttT conipntiM' run !)y an I'litist 
liroiip. 



"AihdcsoMits" (1 haM' inado a ilistiiiction l)i'twi'(.Mi hooks for l)o> s and hooks 
ior irirls l)i'caiisc oo tliis a.Ui' li'\cl it is more iniportiuit.) 



Bouhaiiu Frank. Duniti^a Street. IXdI. Kntiis. 17 Noars old and ou prohatioii. 
iacTs tin* prohli'ins ol ri'tuniin^ to his old niM^h!)orhood and his ohl wa>'s. 

Hiutun, S, K, 77a Ontsiders. Dtdl. Vhv CIrrasLM's and tlir rich kids mix it up 
in a wa\- that iniall> leads to traurcl). 

LypsN te, Hoi)!.'!!. 77jr ('(niti'itder. hanUxm. AHVed (h'ops out of school and tiinrs 
to i)o.\inU in an attempt to heconic a contender in Harleni. 



C.'lapp, Patricia. 7//;tr-/'////7(/. Dell. Set in New Kni^land, this is a skilHiiI hicnd 
oi irhosts. in> ster> , and I'^SP. 

blyerly, Jcaniiettu. Used t)e from Xou licrt'. Berklcw Driv en to the dni^ scene 
l)y unconcerned parents, Caria soon learns that dru^s can he fatal. 

NenfeUI, John, l.isd, Ihiuhf (ind Dark. Sii^net. Lisa Shilling, rapidly heconiing 
schi/.ophrenic. places liersell' in the hands ol her Iriends Nsiio learn that 
playing psychiatrist can he dangerous. 

Other titles to consider: 

Botihaih, Frank. I'he Xifttt Dell. ChaHie tires of his life in the hiack 

ghetto and decides to team nj) Ns itli his fret sN heelin^ Uncle Baron. 

\*/r// Cdii( (in(K Dell. Keen>' Dnran is accnsed ol innrder hut comes 

l)ack for one more H^ht against a \N'orld stacked against him. 

Donovan. John. /*// (let There. It lietter lie Worth The Tri\). Dell. Two loners 
are drawn closer and closer h\* their need lor lo\"e and conipaJiionship. 

FNt'iiy, Jcannette. .A (w'/V ijke Me. Berkle\. Through the unwanted pregnancy 
of her friend. Hohin learns w hy sonictijnes it is best for a mother to ^ivo 
lip liei; child. 

Fast. I Inward.. A/>/*/7 Mi>ntin^. Bantam. At the Battle of Le\in^ton. fifteen-N Car-old 
Adam Cooper learns ahout war and is initiated into nianhnod. 

Fox. Pan I. lion .Maftit to Hidmhta? Arcliwa>'. .\ r;uv chiller for Noim^ 

people hecanse ol its contemporary' settint^and its portraxal of \ iolent situa- 
tions from a chikl's v iewpoint. 

Iient<iif. Nat. Heallij Drau^ed Hut Xothia^i (lets .Me Doun. Dell. Jeremy 
N\"oll must ccmlront his res|>onsil>ilities; to himself, to his family, and to 
liis coimtn . 
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Jazz C^onntrij. Didl. Before he can maki' it as a i)rofc'ssional ja/./ 

nuisieian, Tom (!ni*tis nuist lind himsell as an ajtist and as a person. 
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Ilimt. Irmu'. .\( /OSS I't'inpo. During tiu* QavW War an Illinois family 

is (.li\ klotl a> a lain\ !u»y W(»rks wiiiit' otliors H^lit. 

Ilunlrr. Kristin, ihc Son! liratlwrs and Sister Lou. Avon. ian^ua^i*, son^s, 
jo\ s. antl traucdii'S ol ^iictto I ilr art* rcx caiotl liirou^^ji a \ ()un^ girl's ^rowinjj; 
awarciK'ss o( iii'r own woiiii. 

KmniLToltl, Jos<'ph. Ilrtny >. Artliwa). 'I'lu' hen; has an l.Q. oi' 154 and that's 
not alwav s uood, I'siu'cialK if sou want to make iViomls. 

Lfc. Mi!(h*r(l. The Sk'(Uiti<: Hiuk. Dt'il. Bnitloncd with almost uiiendurahU' nrol)- 
lonis. 'i'ut k h'aradax witiidraws fr()ni tiu' world until he incrts Vvh' Dv*,x\cy. 

NV\ , Joini. Ox: The Stani of u Boij at the Top. Bantam. Son of a vciy rich 
Palm Hi'acii L(»npi(.', Ox lias no iViiMids ami ninst follow the absurd wishes 
of his pariMits. 

Plait. Kin. The Ihnj Who iUn \l Make Wiwscif Disapprar. Dell. Wlien Horror 
is \ lonely anil imiori'd o\ his mother, it is eas>' to make hinisi'lf disappear. 

Uithards, Adrienne. Pistol. Dell. Voiin^ Hill Catlet is foreed to faee the harsh 
realities of life when the Di'pri'ssion comes with its problems. 

Speare, Kli/.abeth (ieorue. 77/r WitrU ([I khird PtnuL Dell. Kit is forced 
to h\e with hei' Fnritim relatixes in Coiniecticot where she is introduced 
to hard work, harsh winters, and a witch. 

Stirliu.u. Nora. V<m Woudl if )\m Lnvi d Mt\ Avon. Growing up in an a^e of 
sexual freedom is not an eas\' thin)4. as Tni(l>' learns. 

Wojeieehowska, Maia. Ihm't Pldif Dead lU'forc Ytni Have To. Dell. Parents who 
don't listen, the em))hasis on "tnakinu it," and pi'ople who don't eare are 
a few of the thinus liyroii and iive->'ear-ol(l Charlie disciiss. 

^. Tuned Out. Dell. .S(ttnmer turns* into a nightmare for Jim when 

his brother returns from colle.ue drasticiillx' ehanued. 

Zindel, Paiil. The Piufmin, Dell. Two lonel>- hi^h school students meet a strange 
old man and. lor a short time, tlu* three hnd unexpected love and laughter. 

"Vonnu .\dult.s" 

Alain-Pournier. The W'dnth'n-r, .Siynet. Meaulnes is "the wanderer" who ^oes 
on an impossible search for perfect lo\'e. 

Hra(.lf<)rd. Hiehaid. lied Skfj at \foniint:. Pocket Books. A bittersweet account 
of |osh Arnold's j^rowinu np and fallin.u in l()\c in New Mexico during 
W orld War II. 

Bntler, William. The Hntterjhj Rerolntion. Balluntine. Written in (liar\' ionn, 
it recounts a niuhtniiirish re\'ohition in w hich a ^roup of youn^ bo> s take 
o\-er Hiuh Pines .Suimner Camp. 

Frank, Pat. A/(rs. H(d)idon. Bantam, hi a small Florida town the sur\'ivors of 
a nuclear attack demonstrate the best and the worst in human behavior 
in an attempt to sur\ i\'e. 

Clriffin, John Howard, libit k Like Me, Signet. A rt^^ort of a daring experiment 
\s hich re\ ealed how it feels to be a Xe^ro in the deep South. 

Creen. Hannah. / Serer Promised Yon a lit)se Clavden, Signet. Sixteen-year-old 
Deborah's constant retreats into her own little world earri her a room in 
a mental institution. 

Head, Ann. Mr. 6 Mr.s. Ho }o }oaes. Signet. July and Bo Jo ^o through all the 
problems of a >'oiin.u; couple that had to ^et nuu*rie(l . . . and make it work. 
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Ilt's.s(.\ 1 Icnuaii. Siddlmi thd. Uantiini. Tlii' ><miiU Indian jouriR'v s tinou.uli the 
tfiiiptatiou ol smt ivss. riclics, and sensual Idsc. hrinj^nni; Iiini to I'inal rcnun- 
(.*ia(i()n and lunn.in NsisdoMi. 

KcNcs. Daniel. I 'hun rs l\>r ,\lL^t'r>n>n, Hantani. Ciliarlit' Clonion's lirii'l' leap iVoui 
rctanlalinn to supcr-inU'lIiuonic and lluni hatk a^ain laisi's soniiMjnostions 
aI)ont the* Innnanit\ ot di(.> (.'Xpcrinicnt. 

Kirkwdod. jaincs. liwirstlUul Tinu s. Vuwvrit. I'lio Nvlioli* ran^i* oi adolcs- 

C'tMit problems is fonnd in this storv ol'l\'t(.' KiII)nrn's aii cMiiit oi'lns headmas- 
ter's traiiie di'ath. 

LaFarUe. Oh^cr. Lfn/^hi ni^ Ihffj. Signet, rnnt/or-u inrniiu nowl ahont two younj^ 
huhans strnut^hnu to prfSi'iAi' their inte^ritN in a white man's world. 

Maleolni \. 77/c .\\tti>h'u>ii,V(i\iluf o/" Mdlcuhn \. (iro\e Press. A Nisid pieture 
ol'al)laek man's stmui^K'to Inui hinisi'li and to h'ai ii how to he mostelleetis'e. 

Miehener, james. Sditouani. Bantam, l-laised in a nuiitar\- iamil\' and destined 
for a stnnniiiu .\ir Fori'e eareer. Lt. LloN'd (Iru\ er tnrns his haek on it ail 
Inr the h»\f of a japanesi' woman. 

( )*I'Mahei't> . Liani. 77/e lujiWiin'W Signet. (J>po Nolan tnnis in his Iriend lor 
a small reward and winds np heinu hnnted down h\' the WW. 

K\ihiu/rhe(ulore Isaae. Lisa diul Dui iiL l^alhuitint.'* Two mentally retarded ado- 
leseents nnisl oMM'eonie tlu-ir i'ears in an atti'inpt to one another. 

Salinuer, J. D. Tlif ('tih her iit fhc liifc. liantani. Ilolden C^anll'ield. a sixteen- 
yeav-old ovel^\'lud^U'(.l h\' the i^eq^lexinu prohlems in his liti*. tries tii tnul 
Iiiniselldnrinu a "\ew York weekend. " 

Shnte, \evil. ()// the Ihdt h. Signet. .\n .\nieriean and his Australian irieiuls, 
last ofthe lintnan race, await slow hut ines itahle (.Unith tvom radiation tollow- 
inu an atonne wai'. 

SolzhenitsN'iK Alexander. One Ddif in the Life af luni Doiisdvich, Bantam. Life 
in one oi Stalin's toreedIahoream\)s inehuled cruelty. hnnjr(^'r, eold, sntlerinj^, 
and a eontinnons li^lit lor sniA'ival. 

Tnnnlu), Dalton. /o///n/f/ (wW ///s (w///. Bantam. .\ v'oun^' soldier — a total amputee 
— strniiUles to eonnnnuieate with the outside \v'orld desinte the loss ofthe 
ahility to speak, hear, or see. 

Wonk, Herman, 7*/jc ( V////r .\/f//M((/. DelL Willie Keith, sel^'inJ^ ahoard the ddinc 
under the tyrannical (!a\)tain (^)nee^^ emer^a's as eonunander ol the ship 
and master ol* himsell. 

Zindeh Paul. A/// l)(irlin^. A/// U(nnl)dn^rr. Bantam. Four eoni'used hij^h sehool 
senlcns seek aeeei)tauee atitl Uet eau^dit hetwccn fear and a desire lor 
intimae) . 
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READING AND 
FUTURE SHOCK 



Maria Sciiaxtz 



"riitTc lire anion .U us rciulin^ tciiclicrs, I'MrricuIinn corrdiiuitors, En^- 
lisli tciic'licrs, and stu(lt?nt.s who hclicxi' that iviuhn^ i.s dyin^. 'rhorc? 
iiiv others wlio iirt' moiv final and have stated eniphatieally that reading 
is dead. The roUowin.u aiieedotes provide some evidence ot'these hehets. 

In 1966, Marshall MeLuhan, addressing a group of poets, play- 
wrights, and authors, a(hii{)nished the writers to eonsidcM* their t'ntnres. 
Essentially MeLuhan elainied that what the group wrote would not he 
read heeause reading was going out ot style. Short stories, novels, and 
plays would he viewed on film and video tapes. Poetry won Id be heard 
(as intleed it should hv) on reeords, tapes, radio, and television. Printed 
forms ot ereative writing would be transiornied into non-linear prodiie- 
tions and presented to the puhlie through the mass-media. The inipor- 
tanee of reading would diminish steadily. 

MeLnhan's stress upon the impaet of media on our li\'es was rein- 
forced in 1968 by a remark wbieh appeared in a large metropolitan news- 
paper after the death of Robert Kennedy: "Dad, I'm only eleven years 
old and l\ v seen the assassination of three great men on television.'' 
Here was the protot\'pe of the new generation speaking. This was the 
child who Iiatl had te]e\'ision sinee birth. .More familiar with the turn- 
{)f-a-dial technology than the tnrn-of-a-page aetivity, this prototype of 
McLuhan\s prophecies can be ealled The hiiage Age Child. Not only 
had he watched endless cartoons, eomniercials, soap-operas, sports and 
westerns, but within the eontnies of his home, he had .seen onr young 
President murdered and earried to his gra\'e. Spaee shot.s and moon 
walks heeame eonniionplaee while the incredible violence of three more 
assassinations, an unending war, and urban and campus riot.s were sand- 
wieheil between situation comedies and old movies. Tndy .VIeLu ban's 
global village throbbed in black and white and living coh)r in American 
cities and suburban "huts.'' 

Small wonder that in siKniticarit wa\-s The Image Age Child is diffe- 
rent. Ethicators, nostalgicalK* recalling themselves at the age of their 
students, may inaccurately compiire and onerously contra.st their remem- 
bered youth with that of the Now Student. 

Recently an Image Age Child herself, Joyce .Maynard, in her article, 
*\\n 18- Year-Old Looks Back on Life," has provided s{n"ne insight into 
her generation in the following paragraph: 

My generation is special because of what we missed rather than 
^^^'hat we got, because in a certain sense we are the first and the last. 
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The first to lake tccImoIo^N for ^milted. (What was a space shol tc^ 
us, c'xc-c»pl an hour tail from Soeiiil Studies to gather before a ^VV in 
the Kyin as Cape Canaveral eouiited down?) The first to ^row up widi 
T\'. My sister was 8 when we yot our set, so to her it seemed nia^ic 
and always somewhat foreign. She had known hooks alread\- and 
wouhl never really rephiee them. But for nie. lhi» T\' sel was, like the 
kitelien sink and ihe telephone, a fael of hf'e.^ 

Her wr\' di'seriplions of the reading program in elementary school 
and the "projeet of-the year" in Kn^Usl) ehiss provide eouvineing tes- 
tiniOMN' to the statements thai reach n.Lj is dyin^ordead. ReacHn^, removed 
tVon^ story or plot, tvom pathos or tun, tVoni the himum vxperieviee, and 
dissected into hrief paragraphs fohowiul inexorably with **(iuestions ut 
the end," is liardK tlie way to keep rea(hnir ah\ e. Colorful, carpeted 
readinj^ lab rooms filled with machines and other au(h()-visual aids hut 
//(/ b(»oks is hardi.v coin incin^ proof that hooks arc part of the w iole 
process, in liict, the whole /(/('(/ of'the whole process. How have teae.iers 
deluded theniscdves into thinking that the means ha\e become ends 
in themsel\ es? I f reachn^ is dyin.t^ it is because man\ teaehersare allowing 
it to die in a most efVeeliw wa\*— through neglect. 

The Inia^e A^e Child, at ease with tcchnoh)g\-, is capable and often 
willing to become in Daniel Fader's words "hooked on books." He will 
not read books if books are not avaihihlc. He will not be cajoled into 
reading b\- teachers vvho do not read for their own enjoyment; who 
do not discuss books; who (h) not share nor make avaihihle reading 
experiences enthusiastically; who narrow the students* choice of ''good*' 
books to read by imposing the teacher s arbitrary values upon contempor- 
ar\ themes. 

Unlike McLuhan, A bin Toffler seems to imply the vigorous ^survival 
of the act and the art of rea(hng. In bis exciting hook he has vividly 
described the revobition taking place in the supcr-indnstrial countries 
of the worhl. and he has suggested ways of coping with the accelerated 
puce of bf e in order to prevent what he calls i^ufurc Shock, hi his address 
to lilnglish teachers at their annual convention in 1971, Toffler ottered 
enconragenient with these words: 

This revobition has deep impb cations for the work of many 
of yon in this room. It has profound inipHcatioiis for the fntiu'e 
of language, for the future of poetry, for the future of metaphor 
and metaphorical ways of thinking, and, above all, it has implications 
for the education system in generab*-^ 



*h»vvv M;i\ u'.ivvl. "An lS-Vv';u-OUl l.nuks Back ujj l.ilV'." 77h' Sew )\nk 'I'ittirs Mniinztut'. 
April 2.:. l"s)T2. j). 11. 

-Al\ iii Tonirr. "I'jiiilisli l-ldiu aiion .iiul l**iituif Sliovk." fVoin his speech at tlu- 
I.unt lieon. N('*ri\ ( ionx cntion. Uiis Vt'i^as. Nevada, Nnvemhor 2(i, 197 K repriutoil in 
'Ql ".ttnt nfuiH. NCTI-:. Spviim, 1972, n. I Ki. 
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In addition to urjrinjr tli.» study of dynamic language, be reiterated 
the importance of the htcMury experience as a means oC coping with 
rapid change, trunsience, and inipermancnce by stating: 

People grow up knowing that their way of hfe is not the only 
way of lite, that there are alternatives. I beheve in the presentation 
oFalternatlvc ways of hie, which is what draniiiand most literature 
are about. These liberal arts have high adaptive value for the 
individual and contribute to developing the thing we all talk about 
called "imagination.*' And imagination has survival value in the 
society we're moving into.^ 

There are some \ ery basic aspects of reading which seem to insure 
its suiA'ival either as a distinct activity or as part of niulti-niedia experi- 
ences. 

1. Ihui(liti<:, Is Pnictii-(il 

The cost of entertainment and education increases yearly. 
Although the price of books increases, most hooks can be read free of 
charge or for a nominal sum. The advent of the paperback book allowed 
more home libraries to be started, it encoiu'aged die growth of large 
classroom lil)raries. Books cost less than rtuiding machines, television, 
movies, plays. Although technically the day of the self-educated man 
is over, the. time will probabK never come when hooks cease to be 
an inexpensive way to further one*s education. 

2. Is Poridhlr 

The paperback book Rts in the bottom of a backpack while hiking 
cross country. A woman's handbag, the pocket of a pair of jeans or a 
jacket, the glove compartment of a ear, die corner of a picnic basket, 
easily accommodate paperbacks. Movie projectors, teaching machines, 
and stereos are not as easily transported because they are heavier than 
the ^'heaviest" book. 

3. Rcadittfi, !s Personal 

Our society is group-oriented. Americans experience organized 
group activities as eady as two or three years of age. Perhaps in the 
frontiers of the future, there will be less desire or need for such emphasis 
upon groups. As our tastes develop we can choose books to suit ourselves 
rather than going along with the crowd, as to a movie we would rather 
not see, but we go because the group is going; we can choose to read 
whatnc enjoy reading radier than follow the dictates of a crowd. Reading 
is a personal means of entertainment. 

4. Ri'ddin^r Is Privdtr 

There are times when we are forced to he alone and other times 
when we want to be alone. Reading can be a private e.xperienee. Only 



149. 




\vt' make llu* drcision tu sIkuc onr reading exptM'icuces. In rcllcctivc 
moments, pcMhaps cliirin^ l()iu»l\' tiines» the privacy of rcutlin^ fills our 
needs. 

5. licdiliiifj, is rcniKincnt 



Nothing is pernuinent» of eonrse» hnt prinf: iii hook form bus 



a perniauencN' not characteristic of the pace of film images, the ehisive- 
ness of nuisic. One can stop anx'where on a line of print, ^o hack a 
paraj;raph or a pa^e, skii> ahead, or linger. Ideas can he kept by recording 
them in writing and reading them in the future. 

For those of us who belong to a pre-televisicm era of* books and 
radios; for those who need no encouragement to read; for those of us 
who earn our li\'in^ through, with, or because of reading, the basic aspects 
of reading as practical, portable, personaK private, and pennanent may 
seem obvious, ri^ht» and endurini^. However, a ^roup of undergraduates 
enrolled in a readinjj; education course at the University of Hawaii dis- 
a.ureed vigorously with this point of view.** Certainly that would be the 
instructor's viewpoint, they responded, hut it was not theirs. After all, 
they said, "Reading is i/(Hir //^//if^/' The\' predicted they would read 
less and less in the future. Again Jo>'ce Maynard has reinforced their 
predictions: 

Having had so inan\' pictures to grow up with, we share a com- 
mon visual idiom and have far less room for personal vision,^ 

Therefore, some type of creative cooperation is needed if we are 
to preserve the X'aluable aspects of reading. 

The creative cooperation of students and teachers can insure the 
sur\*ival of reading as well as a better understanding of media in some 
of the following ways: 

1. Popular music has been used eflectively by many teacher.s us 
a bridge to wider reading, as an understanding of metaphor in the 
popular, as well as the literary sense. Select song lyrics with images 
and metaphors. Type the lyrics cm SV2 x 11 paper. Have trans- 
parencies made of the typed lyrics on pastel shades of acetone. 

2. Project the words in a semi-darkened room. Play the music. At 
intervals superimpose slides of pictures chosen to interpret the scmg 
over the projected lyrics. Have students respond to the interpretation 
by critically reading the lyrics and commenting upon why certain 
slides, films, or pictures were used. 

3. Encourage groups of students to prepare media happenings based 
upon the projected lyrics of popular S(mgs, of poems within the 
course of study, of (luotations, etc. 



**Marta Scliaiit/., I.t ctmc. l*iii\t'i'sit\ ()l' Hawaii. Snnimcr, 1970. 
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4. Freparo tapc^d cssax s as developed hy Hed) Karl and deserihed 
hy Dwi^ht Burton in the revised edition oi Literature Studtj in 
tlir Uhr^h Seliool.^ Enliven a unit on biography by presentiuJ^ taped 
essa\s o( exeerpts of biopaphies read as well as preparing speeial 
aeeouuts of family members or friends on eassette tape reeorders. 

5. Make the use of the video tape a elassrooni habit by sharinjj; 
in informal or formal ways the reading experienees of the group 
or indix'idiials. 

6. Broaden the ecmcept of reading to inelude reading beyond the 
eonfines of the elassroom. Encourage students to plan reading 
experienees for the media conscious world, such as newscasts, book- 
talks and inter\'ie\vs for hospitals, prisons, drug rehabilitation 
centers, etc. 

7. Older students may find delight in reading children's books for 
children hy tape recording their readings of award winning books. 
Arrange to give the tapes to the primary grades in your school, 
to a nursery school, a children's ward of a hospital, or to a relative 
or Iriend. 

8. Head during school time. Plan an individualized reading program 
and allow time during the regular school day wh'Mi everyone, includ- 
ing the teacher, reads a book of his choice, 

9. Creative dramatics, role-playing, and film-making will ultimately 
involve reading experiences. 

Modern and future programs should incoiporate these activities as 
part of the literar\' experience. 

To continue to promote the relevance of reading in a media-age 
societ\', reading instruction must discard its static image and take on 
dynamic forms. Ettorts must be made to capitalize on the influence of 
the non-linear media and their relationships to reading. Reading cannot 
ehance movement toward becoming a spectator activity. New relevance 
wiW be found in the act of reading if the reader understands that dynamic 
participation is not only desirable but imperative. 
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NEW HEROES FOR OLD? 



Harlan Hamilton 



From 1949-1964, Paul Witty, (iiiiotly ami consistently, observed and 
reported in varions journals aninially the etVects of televiewing npon 
elementary and secondary school pnpils in the Chicago area. He snm- 
nmrizfd his findings for the fifteen year period in the F\dirnary, 1965, 
issue oi l\l{'fti('tit(ini I'lii^lish in an article (with Lloyd Melis) entitled 
"A 1964 StiuK" of T\': Comparison and Comments/' One of the points 
Witty repeatedly makes is that "on the average pupils watch thrcr hours 
of television to one hour of reading hooks." (p. 134). In 1967, Witty (with 
Mar\' Ellen Batinick). in an article called "A1967 Study of Televiewing/'^ 
notes that the favorite hook, (out of si.x listed), of .seventh and eighth 
graders, was related to a W program — '*Man from U.N.C.L.E/' — known 
in the trade as a T\^ tie-in. The authors further note that few recently 
writtcMi hooks were listed except those based on particular TV programs 
(p. 735). Vet, hy and large, Witty's observations and their implications 
have apparently gone unheeded by the majority of English and reading 
teachers in the Lhiited States. 

In the fall of 1970, the writer interviewed Edward Wagner, president 
of the Rengaw Book Service (the largest in New Jersey), Bergenfield, 
New Jersey, whose twelve bookmobiles visit the 107 junior high schools 
in the state during the course of the year. When asked which books 
(paperbacks) sold the best, Wagner said that students buy TV tie-ins^ 
2-1 ov'ii^r all other books. No attempt is made by the distributor to ''push'' 
one book over another; students buy the TV tie-ins voluntarily, because 
they identify die characters, usually by a color photograph on the cover, 
with the characters on their favorite television programs. In short, the 
programs advertise the tie-ins. 

Recently in Boston, Massachusetts, the writer was told by James 
MacDougall, a fifth grade teacher at the Joyce Kilmer Elementary School 
in West Ro.vbury, tliat the children at his school read many TV tie-in.s 
voluntarily, since they are not used as class te.xts. In fact, the writer 
was told, TV tie-ins are the most populat books ordered through the 



1. In Hviutiuii (tnd fli afism. J, Allen Figurol, tcL Vol. 13, Part 1, Proct'edings of the 
I3th Aiuuuil C(uiveution» lntenuiti()i\al Reading Association, Newark, Delaware, 1969, 
pp. 733- V37. 

2. A T\* tie-jii is doHned hy tins writer as ii paperhaek hook with a atory huo (the 
exception is C*f»/>/ Cos whicii is tijc i)io^raphy of Bill Coshy) adapted from an original 
television program^ usually a series. The rharacters in tlie tie-in originate on television 
and have never hefore appeared in any medium. Puhlishcrs vary in their definition of 
Q erm. 
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various book clul)S. CiirrcMitly, as ol Spring 1972, the favorite title is 
The Partriih^c FaniiUj. 

With these thoughts (and others) in mind, tlie writer conducted a 
six-week study of the reachng and televiewing interests of 253 seventh 
grade boys and girls at the Hillside School, Montclair, New Jersey, from 
May 3-Junc 4, 19.71. The Hillside School is socially and racially integ- 
rated; it is located in an essentially middle to upper middle class com- 
munity, although the pupils come from varied socio-economic back- 
grounds, the unicjueness of the Hillside School study, the writer feels, 
is the proximitN' of the piirticipants to a large metropolitan area which 
oilers a wide variety of television programs. Some of the writer's findings 
reported in this monograph constitute a small part of his doctoral disserta- 
tion for Boston University. 

Tlic Di'sU^n of the Studij 

The study reported here investigated: (1) the time the participants 
spent reading versus the time they spent televiewing; (2) a comparison 
of the nun-TV tie-ins the participants read versus the TV tie-ins they 
read; (3)a comparison oftheNielsen ratings ofthe most popular television 
programs with the most popular books ("bestsellers") distributed by 
American Educational Publications and Scholastic Magazines and Book 
Services, Inc. 

The investigator distributed a questionnaire ("TV Questionnaire*') 
to the participants in the study and asked such questions as: "How many 
hours a day do you watch TV on ijoitr own? How many hours a day 
do you read books on your otun? What are your favorite TV programs? 
List 5 in order of preference.*' The investigator administered a second 
questionnaire ("My Likes") in which he listed a mixture of 50 books, 
half of which were titles suggested by the English teachers at the Hillside 
School as being among the favorite books read by the pupils at the 
school, and half of which were TV tie-ins selected by the investigator. 
The selection ofthe 50 books was designed to appeal to as wide a variety 
of interests and tastes as possible. The participants were asked to circle 
each title of the book on the li.st which held some interest for them. 
An analysis ofthe two questionnaires was done by using standard statisti- 
cal methods, A one-tailed t-test at the 95% level of confidence, the stan- 
dard deviation and arithmetic means were used to compute the findings. 

So that a comparison could be made between the most highly rated 
television programs and the most popular books bought by children, 
the investigator wrote to A. C. Nielsen Company and received from 
them a rating of the most popular television programs for the years 1965- 
1970. The investigator also wrote to American Educational Publications 
and Scholastic Magazines and Books Services, Inc., and received from 
hsts of their paperback "best sellers" for the years 1965-1970. 



niscussiati iff i'in<lin*^s 



Oil the basis of the * W (^)m'sli()muiirt'" iiotcil above, the inves- 
tiuator's fnuliims rorrcvspoiul to those ot W'itty's in the iimoiint of time 
ehiUlreii speiul ri'adiii^ \tMSUs the aiiioimt of time they speiul tele- 
viewiii.u. hi taet. ihiTe is no ehan.Ue sine(* U'itty's UJfio ailieh' men- 
tioned eailier. The partii-ipants in the Hillsiile Si-hool stmly spent three 
times as nnieh time \\ alehini^ television as thi'V did reaiiinj^ i)Ooks. 

The mean riMihii^ time piT stmlent per week w as 3 hours while 
the mean teU'vii'wiii^ tinu* per student per week was 23 hours. The 
eonibiuetl total reading tinu' per week tor all i)artieipaiit.s (N = 253) was 
197n Iiours. The eomhined total tele\ iewin^ time per wi'ek was 5750 
hours. 

On the l)asis oftlie (pu'stionnaire "My lakes" wliieh eontained fifty 
assorted titles of noii-T\' tie-ins aud W tie-ius, the iuvestij2;ator dis- 
eovered that the a\erai4e Mund)er ot iion-T\' tie-ins read per pupil was 
3.27 while the avi'ra,ue numlu'r of T\* tie-ins read per pupil was 7.54. 
In other words, tor I'viM-y 23 tii'-ins read, the paitiei pants read 10 non- 

tie-ins. Se\ <'n students saiil l!v.'\ tlid not read any ot' the hooks listed 
{)u the tiuestioiHiaire. The results (d' the (inestionnaire **M> Likes" are 
shown ill l able I . 



Table I 

Results oF'My Likes" Questionnaire 
(\=253) 



Overall Choiees 



Titles 

Metlieal Center 

Roon) 222 

The Mod S(iuad 

Mannix 

Hawaii Five-O 

Mission: impossible 

Call of the Wild 

Mareus \Vell)y. NLD. 

Helen Keller 

The Brady Buneh 



#\Vlio Read Title '7^ Who Read Title 



128 50.59 

122 48.22 

1 14 45.06 

111 43.87 

110 43.48 

110 43.48 

100 39.53 

94 37.15 

84 33.30 

83 32.81 
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l'"ii\(iriti.' TV Tic-in Choic-cs 



Tithes #\Vli() Read Title- mVho Read Title 



Medical Center 


128 


50.59 


Room 222 


122 


48.22 


The Mod S<iua<l 


114 


45.06 


Maiiiiix 


111 


43.87 


Hawaii Fi\e-0 


110 


43.48 


Mission: Impossible 


110 


43.48 


Marcus Welby. M.D. 


94 


37.15 


The Brack Bunch 


83 


32.81 


Get Smart 


81 


32.02 


Cool Cos 


79 


31.23 



Favorite Xon-TN' Tie-in Choices 
Title #\Vho Read Title ^-UVho Read Title 



Call of the Wild 


100 


39.53 


Helen Keller 


84 


33.30 


Tom Sa%v\er 


67 


26.48 


Treasure Islantl 


67 


26.48 


War Beneath the Sea 


51 


20.16 


Lassie Come-Honie 


50 


19.76 


Diar\- ot a Younn Girl 


47 


18.58 


Diirango Sheet 


34 


13.44 


Shane 


33 


13.04 


Runaway Rohot 


29 


11.46 



ConspicncnisK' lacking is interest in spaee and western stories. At 
one time. IhnuDizd and Sffir Trek (both the T\' program and its tie-in) 
held an interest for youni; ])eople. .\lso worthy of note is that in this 
study student interest in two hiug-runninjTi tavorites—'/Vu' Man from 
IW'X.J.J., and Ddrk Sluidous — both the T\' program and its tie-in 
counterpart have \ anishe(h The T\' tie-ins to hodi of these programs 
enjoyed phenomenal success, each ha\'ing about 26 titles in the series. 
The fickleness ofyotuig televiewers' and readers' tastes, and the uncer- 
tainties ot tele\ ision propanis continuing, make the publishing of T\^ 
tie-ins a hazardous and expensive venture. 

For the 1969-70 school \'ear, .\merican Educational Publications 
reported one T\' tie-in among their best sellers — Thcf/ (.dine from llw 
S(7/. Scholastic Nhiga/.inesand Book Services, Inc. reported two T\' tie-ins 
among their best sellers: Mod Siftidd and Dark Sliuilou s.'- - The most 

It should Ik- iiott-d that students really do not )ict a totid choice of all availahle 
paperhacks which would include '\X tie-ins. The two associations uientioned operate 
on a forced-choice. l)j)ok clnh selecti(ui basis which prohahly accounts for the reason 
Q e T\* tie-ins were not included on their best seller lists. 
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popular It'kn isioii pioirraiiis rated 1)\ A. C. XiclsiMi Coiiipain' for the same 
pcM'iotl w ere: 



Bonan/.a ' 
Mayhorry W.V.D. 
Room 222 
Family AHliir 
Maiinix 



Tho Partridge Family 

That Girl 

Room 222 = 

The Mod Stjiiad ' 

Ik'witc'lu'd ' 

Medical CkMiter 



Ho^aiTs Heroes 
Bewitelied 
Dark Shadows ' 
Eclj^e of* Xi^ht ■ 
One Life to Live 

1970 
My Three Sons 
Gonier P\le USMC^ 
Dark Shadows ' 
Edj^e of XijL?ht" 
General Hospital 



General Hospital 
The Hardy Boys 
Perils of Penelope 
Pitstop 



One Life to Live 
Harlem Globe Trotters 
ITR. Puff 'n Stuff 
The HarcK' Boys 
Hot WheJis 



To summarize, tw{) of the most popular books {The Mtnl S(Ht(uL 
Dark Sli(i(l(H('s) for the 1969-70 period were adapted from two of the 
most popular T\' programs with the same name, although more may 
have been popular were they freely offered as choiees by the assoeiations 
mentioned. Currently, the most popular TV programs rated by Nielsen^ 
are: All in the Family, Mareus Welby, M.D., ' Lueille Ball, Gunsmoke, 
Mary Tyler Moore, Diek V^ui Dyke, Mannix," and Hawaii Five-O." 

itnplicatitm.s of the Uillsiclc Sehoi)! Sttultj 

It seems elear to the writer that on the basis of the data presented 
in this monograph that television is ereating new folk heroes who are 
replacing the old one^ in (sub) hteratiire. It also seeins clear to him 
that with the known interests children have in television ((me of the 
realities that hds to be faced in most instances), their lack of interest 
in reading (which is one of the major problems facing the schools today), 
and the search For rele\'ancy in the school curriculum, that English and 
reading teachers might well consider the potential use of tie-ins 
as a wa\ to spur pupil interest in reading and hopefully tise them as 
a bridge to good literature with its enduring values. 



IihIkmU's a 'W tit'-iii is adapUMl (roni tlu' saiiu' program. 
Q 3. Bol) Williams. Srn ) i>rk Tos/. N'ol. 171. No. 52 (lamiarv 18. 1972). p. 79. 
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Frtunieiitly when T\* tie-itis arc piihlislied as a series, such as The Man from U.S.C.L.E., 
various authors will participate in writing the separate titles in the scries. One exception 
is the author oi' Dark SlnidotL s, Also, publication dates will change as each new title of 
'0 ies is pu]>Iished. However, the original publisher usually remains the .same. 
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THE REEL WORLD 



M. Jerry Weiss 

AlJ<*n and Liiulu kirstliucr in iUviv book oi" roiulinj^s, I'lLNf: 
Klv-VDINCS IN TWE MASS MhlDIA, nuik(' this luosl uppropriatr ohst-r- 
\aliou on pai^t- llircf ol'llu'ir "lutrodnclion:" 

W't' lu'lii'N'i' in our lilnis — ihroii^Ii llu'ui wo lives far (lilVoroiil 
in linu', phut', or liix-iimstauco from our prosaic t'xistt'ucics. And 
wo iH'lii'N i- in our Ohn Iumoos — tlioy aro our altor oj^os, exciting, 
ronianlif I'xlcnsions oi ()ursol\os. \\V drcani and wo initiato. Wo 
boconio. 

W'o aro what wo protond to Ik', the iH)\oIist Kurt Nonno^nt, Jr., 
has suuKt'sti'd. An(l lihiis, dospito onrhohol in their roalit\', aro pro- 
tond. As suoli, thoyoiVor both a j^roat opportunity and a j,Moat danger. 
To \ icw a work! larj^or than our own ina\' enable us. Such a world 
ina\ ioncl insii^hl into our own lives. Like Dn.stin Honhian in 
'rill'l (iRAI)UATE, wo nuiN' bo able to maintain our own idontit)' 
in a liostiU' world. But lilms eau also diminish us. Seeing a world 
wo ne\'or made iioroN'or hope to make ma\' lesson our view oi" our- 
soKes and in so doinl^ thwart onr own growth. We can't be James 
Bond in GC)LDFI\C»EH, and in attoniptin.u to iniitato him we may 
only lail to de\'tdop our own potentials. Films we must remember, 
are a reproduction, not reality, c\'en though we lia\'e been assured 
lor oN'or a century that "the camera (h)es not lie.'' 

Well, nia\ be it doesn't lie; perhaps it just libs a bit, cxa^K^'rates, 
glaniori/.cs, and roiiuinticizes. But ahove all, the camera does infhi- 
oneo . . . 

Nforcand more people, including? students in our seeoii<hu*>' schools 
and colleues are interested in this "unreal-rear' world ofeinenia. More 
courses are heiiiK oUcred to help feed those interests. Such courses 
(leal with main aspeels of the film, technical — how to make movies; 
aesthetic and cultural— film as an art foriii; historical — the development 
of the tilni throughout the decades and a study of the people who led in 
the various stages of* development. Publishers have poured forth with 
many excellent puhlicatjons, and the rest of this presentation will deal 
with an analysis of some of the current paperbacks aN'ailabk* in this field. 

One basic reference book stands out over all of the rest: Leslie 
Halliwell's A FILMCOER'S COMPANION. Over six thousand entries 
offer interestinji, often humorous, information about films, directors, 
actors, technical crews, and special film-iiiaking terms, films which have 
been based on certai n themes, and much more. Itmij^cht well be sub-titled: 
"What yon always wanted to know about fdms but were afraid to ask." 

^ Three writers, and their books, give interesting perspectives on the 



history antl the (k»\'<'l()|)iiiL»nt of* the movies: Kenneth Macgowan's 
BEHIND THE SCREEN, Gerald Mast's A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
MOVIES, Arthur Knight's THE LIVELIEST ART. Each treats key 
figures, such as Grittith, Eisenstein, DeMillc, Disney, anionjj; others, 
who added to the world's achie\-enicnls in cinema art. Photographs are 
plentiful in all three hook.s, and the indices are most comprehensive. 
Each writer chooses special anecdotes to illustrate his points, and that's 
what makes reading so interesting and rewardinji^, although somewhat 
repetitive. Mast's hook is the most up to date; Macgowan's stress is 
in-depth treatment of eertain characteristics of lilmmaking through the 
decades; Knight focuses primarily on contributions of key directors and 
personalities. 

Rodger Larson with Ellen Meade has developed a most practical 
guide, YOUNG FILMMAKERS, for those who would be interested in 
making 8nim or 16mm movies. Plenty of examples are included in the 
form of photographs. The language is simple and clear; this i.s an excellent 
publication for the noviee in filmmaking. Edward Pincus' GUIDE TO 
FILMMAKING has much more depth and is for the more sophisticated, 
more mature lilnnnaker. This book includes pertinent information on 
such items as lighting technicjiies, how to choose a good laboratory, 
what kinds of fdm to use, .sound svMichronization proeess, etc. Leonard 
Maltin, in his hook, BEHIND THE CAMERA: THE 
CINEMATOGRAPH ER'S ART, presents an excellent introduction to 
the role of the eincmatographer in motion pieture development. Inter- 
views with five masters in this field offer practical suggestions and show 
the responsibilities and creative talents for those who endeavor to 
"make movies better than ever.*' 

As people have become more interested in the technical aspects 
of filmdom, they have shown a growing interest in the impact that cinema 
is making as an art form. Ralph Stephenson and John Debrix, in THE 
CINEMA AS ART, accjuaint the reader with essential ingredients for 
making and appreciating mention pictures. Criteria are suggested forjudg- 
ing the (qualities of a film. This book is an excellent introduction to 
the concepts of visual literacy and aims at improving the role of the 
spectator as a consumer and artistic being in the world of movie making. 
David A. Sohn\s FILM: THE CREATIVE EYE continues the discussion 
of filn^ literacy in a most constructive and helpful manner. His book 
is filled with many helpful photographs and suggested activities for help- 
ing each reader to be a more careful and creative observer. Rudolf 
Amheim, in his book, FILM AS ART, states: "Shape and color, sound 
and words are the m.eans by which man defines the nature and intention 
of his life. . (p.6.) He offers concise, stimulating ideas for developing 
standards forjudging films. 

John Howard Lavvson's FILM: THE CREATIVE PROCESS is a 
case "for an audio-visual language and structure.'' The author takes the 
^ ler carefully into the world of the film, not only from an historical 
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point of vlr\\\ hut also IVoiii a critiral icrcM-riicv point, at!(l holps such 
a rcatlcM* ht'conu' a roort* s(Misili\'<', knowh'd^cahic viewer. Ilhistratioiis 
and coiniiRMils on siidi lihiis as TIIK BllVril OF A NATION, ChaHie 
Chaphn's THE TRAMP. BEN I I LM\ ( 1926), CITIZEN CANE, BICYCLE 
THIEF, THE SEVENTH SEAL, DEATH OF A SALESMAN, BALLAD 
OF A SOLDIIJH, iiuhcate si^iiilkanl proet ssos uiid themes lor (leveh)p- 
iiiK lihii as an art Ibrni. 

Puhlisliers hiive eoiitrihuted ^eiierousK' to eincMiuihutrs hy providing 
several excellent sources ol iiirorniation ahout directors, an analysis of 
their techiii(iues and iichievcnients. One oT the hcst criticpics is by 
Andrew Sarris in THE AMERICAN CINEMA: DIRECTORS AND 
DIRECTIONS 1929-1968. Me has arran^ctl the directors into categories 
in order to "maintain son^c perspective on careers as coherent identities. 
. (p. 17). The list is long and detailed; the iufoiinatiou is valuable 
lor any filni scholar. Sarris, in another \-olunie. INTERVIEWS WITH 
FILM nH^ECT(^RvS, helps readers to heconie more tauiiliar with die 
real contrihutions ol the director and urges the public to recognize these 
achic\euieiits niore than in the past. The interviews are with sueh 
authorities as Michelangelo Avitonioni, Ingmar Bergman, Peter Brook, 
Luis Bunuel, (Muirlcs Chaplin, Ceorge Cukor, Sergei Eisenstein, 
Federico Fellini, John Ford, Jean-Luc Codard, John Huston, Alfred 
Hitchcock, Otto Premiiiger, Jean Renoir, Roberto Rosseliini, Erich von 
Stroheini, Orson Welles. All of '*the new waves'' and the '*new move- 
ments" are pin-pointed through these personal accounts. The director's 
eyes and ideas arc earefully recorded and shared eagerly with those 
in search ol such inlormatioii. 

jeroMie Agel has edited a significant vohnne, THE MAKING OF 
KUBRICK'S 2()()L The facts and Figures, the sweat and blood, the prob- 
lems and progress are all recorded tor this gigantic Hollywood endeavor. 
The reader meets the total personalities involved with this production 
and then has the chance to read audience reactions and to hear die critics 
sound off. This book is a "blast off' by itself. 

I'roni this point, it is eas\' to see wh\' pul)lishers and readers are 
eager to obtain scenarios. The list is growing every day. Simon and 
Schuster have available two major series: Modern Film Scripts, which 
include Dc Siea s THE BICYCLE THIEF. Truffaut's JULES AND JIM, 
Ciraham CJreene and Carol Reed's THE THIRD MAN, Lindsay Anderson 
and David Sherwin's IF. . . Classic Film Series, which include Renoir's 
RULES OFTHE GAME, Eisenstein's POTEMKIN, Lang's M, von Stern- 
berg's THE BLUE ANGEL Also available are the scripts for JOE, 
THE TROIAN WOMEN, SUNDAY BLOODY SUNDAY, MIRACLE 
IN MILAN, BUTCH CASSI DY AND THE SUNDANCE KID, SMILES 
OF A SUMMER NICHIT, THE SEVENTH SEAL, WILD 
STRAWBERRIES, FACES, CARNAL KNOWLEDGE, WR: 
MYSTERIES OF THE ORGANISM, and^to KILL A MOCKINGBIRD, 
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tti name just ii few. M;ni\' ot these sceiiiirios have special introduetions 
b\' the direettii's tjr prtjcliieers oi* screen writers. 

One cannot overlook the excellent collections of film criticism cur- 
rently available. If* as readers people are to develop critical thinking 
uljilities, then it is hopeful that as viewers aiidieaces will develoi? higher 
standards and expect greater use of film to stimulate man's intelligence 
and senses. Pauline Kael is considered by many to be one of the most 
influential movie critics on the contemponiry scene. Three of her books 
are currently avaihible in paperback editions: I LOST IT AT THE 
MOVIES; KISS KISS BANG BANG: and GOING STEADY. Rex Reed 
talks candidly about his experiences with films and film personalities 
in DO YOU SLEEP IN THE NUDE? and CONVERSATIONS IN THE 
RAW. Dwight Macdonalc! reveals his thorough involvement with the 
film industry and his struggle for better fare in ON MOVIES. Hoi lis 
At pert and Andrew S arris have edited an excellent collection of film 
criticism in the voknne FILM 68/69. Joy Gould Boyum and Adrienne 
Seott have brought together many points of view in FILM AS FILM: 
CRITICAL RESPONSES TO FILM ART. 

The reel world goes on and on. If films are better than ever, dien 
the paying public is demanding quality entertainment. To achieve this 
expectation, more and more teachers are using films and film publications 
as a major part of their programs. Books, such as Anthony Schillaci and 
JnUn \l. Culkin's FILMS DELIVER, the Report of the English Study 
Committee's (Ontario Institute for Studies in Education) THE USES 
OF FILxM IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH, and Sharon Feyen's 
SCREEN EXPERIENCE: AN APPROACH TO FILM, are providing 
guidelines for helping teachers to become more familiar with the nature, 
purposes, and values of film study. Through such progress new worlds 
can be available to man; new methods can be found for expressing his 
feelings and his ideas. The camera as an influential force can be used 
more responsibly for helping many to understand the dreams, the hopes, 
the lives of others. Imaginations can soar; emotions can be shown; and 
the reader and fihn-goer can continue to find pleasure in and through 
their experiences. 
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THE USE OF 
PAPERBACKS IN SOCIOLOGY 



JEHE Cohen 



With the increasing mnnhcr of sociology books coniinj^ out in paper- 
back it is becontin^ corn M ion to find courses based largely or even entirely 
on paperback texts and additional readings'. One t>-pical fonnat employs 
a single expcnsi\-e hardcover text or monograph supplemented by lour 
or l*i\*e paperbacks. Incrcasingl\\ however, it will be possible to assign 
six or seven paperbacks for purchase, with no hardbacks, as more and 
more paperback editions become ax'ailable. This will produce a book 
list costing between twenty and twenty-i'i\-e dollars, and will give the 
student the most for his money in two ways. First, he will be able to 
add the largest nund)er of references to his permanent collection. 
Secondlx*, he will reduce his dependence on library reserve rooms with 
their lintit(*(l numbers of copies. His ettectiveness, reading convenience, 
and likelihood of doing the assigned reading v/ill all be enhanced. 

Let me exemplify the trend toward all-paperback courses by describ- 
ing niy own assignments in introductory sociology. I have been using 
Broom and Selznick*s FrinripU's ofSociolo^t/ as my te.xt and supplement- 
ing it with paperbacks in key topic areas. This had added depth in what 
tends, perhaps too much, to be a survey course. Students desire additional 
depth, and paperback supplements provide it. 

My most popular choice has been Harrington's 77ic Other America, 
an extremely we 11- written account of American poverty. Although this 
book is old, the situation has not changed greatly, and the capacity of 
this book to inspire and moti\'ate .students is unusual. In the area of 
bureaucracy, I fee! that Hurvaiicrari/ in Modern Socichj is an excellent 
summary of research and theor\*. The revised edition, by Blaii and Meyer, 
features such topics as Weber *s theory of bureaucracy, Mich els' iron 
law of oligarchy, and the impact of bureaucri\cy on a democratic society. 
Its only shortcomings are its failure to (hscuss the most recent trends 
in bureaucracy and its straightforward, technical style of presentation. 
A paperback with a less technical approach, a less technical style, a 
point of \-iew, and a concern with the most current developments in 
American bureaucracy is George Berkley's The Administ r<ii ice 
Revolution. While not as solid, it ma\' prove more* appealing to students 
whose motivation and ability are average or below. I have considered 
substituting it for Blau and Meyer. 

Although a number of books of readings for introductory sociology 
have appeared in paperback, I have my favorite. Studies in Anierimn 
Sociefy, edited by Derek Phillips, and believe I know why it has been 
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siicccssliil with my stiulnits. Whereas most hooks oC reachn^s consist 
of five to ten-page exeerpts, the seh^etioiis in Philhps run thirty to forty 
pages eaeh. This proN'ides depth and gi\'es the student something he 
ean realK* get ijito. TJie sek^etions describe ease materials and research 
(lata ill the areas of* family, eoininmiity, deliiKiuency, race, bureaucracy 
and voting. The articles are selected from works which are not only 
appealing and informative but are ''standards" that every future graduate 
student will need for taking (lualifyiiig exams. Thus, at the beginning 
level the student is becoming familiar with Komarovsky's Workiii^ Class 
Wives, the very important (Irottj) Process and iUm^ Dclimiiwunj by 
Short and Strodbeek, Ctans' Urban Villa^^rrs. and Robin Williams' 
Strangers Xcxt Door. 

We can generalize that the paperbacks above hav e been much more 
successful than the hardback textbook in motivating students and in 
providing substantial coverage a.s opposed to cursorv' treatment. The 
trend toward an all-paperback introductory course ean be desirable, then, 
in reducing the pniporticm of the course that depends on a te.xt and 
increasing the depth coverage in institutional areas. It simply involves 
the adoption of a paperback te.vt, which I intend to do iie.vt year. 

Fovtunately, the short form of Broom and Selznick has now come 
out in paper. This form retains the .solid treatment of basic concepts 
while dropping the institutional chapters, which are mixed in (jaality 
and student appeal. I recommend this text for a good conceptual back- 
ground presented in a straightforward manner. I will suggest an alterna- 
tive paperback te.xt, however, which lends a bit more interest than Broom 
and Selznick. Peter Berger's A/( I tivitatian to Stx-iolof^y could supple- 
ment the short form of Broom and Selznick or substitute for it. 

The bonus for using a paperback text may now be apparent. An 
additional paperback monograph may be added to the book list. While 
the possibilities here are vast, let me suggest two paperbacks that meet 
the criteria of depth, content of knowledge of current ceiitrality in the 
field of sociology, and interesting presentation. Scott Greer became 
important in urban sociology largely througli two books, Clave rnin^i the 
Metr(fj)ol is and The linter^infi (Utij: Mijth and Real it \i. While both deal 
with urban polities, Cloverninu the Metrajiolis has a fine treatment of 
urban ecology and 77h' I'Unerfiinfi Citij contains much of Greer's famou.s 
work on urban life styles. Since Greer is an exciting sociologist and 
a fascinating writer, I intend to adopt one of these books next year for 
my all-paperback introductory course. 

This semester I am teaching two senior- level courses, research 
methods and sociology of education. In methodology I am using the 
one-paperbaek-plus-paperbacks format, while sociology of education is 
an all-paperback course. While the all-paperback course may be more 
interesting for purposes of this essay, let me also describe the 
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ini'tlu)(l()l()U\ coursi', w liicli is acliicNiim success lari^cU" hccaiisc of the 
papc'ii )ac k s ci n p I ( )\ I . 

Mctli()(l()l(),U\' need not \)v iUy or borint^ if the rit^lit reading assi^ii- 
nuMils arc* scU'ctcd. The standard infornuition is a\'ailal)lc in appealing 
iorni in du* hooks described below . 

Perhaps the most concrete skills tan.i^ht in nictbodolo^N- are the con- 
struction of (piestionnaires and the prop(.'r technifpies for inter\ ie\vint^ 
respondents. Unfortunately, the best book on these two arts is not \et 
in papei'back. 77/f' Dinunnirs oj lutcrvicii ini^ \)y Kahn and Cannell pre- 
sents complete and soinid information in an interesting way. Charles 
C'annell himself is hi.t^bU' inipressixe in hiseoneern with the sounchiess 
of research, and the book rexcals the art of sound snr\ e\' res^'arch sne- 
cinetly and uses a mixture of principles and examples. This is not a 
new book, and I suspect it could come out in paperback if the demand 
were there. rnfortnnatcl\', niethodolotry is usual l\' taught from less 
appealin,u hardbacks written b\- authors less expert than Cannell and 
Kahn. I ree(Mnniend the redisco\ er\' ofthis book as a means of encom'aKin^ 
its publication in paperback. 

Of the paperbacks I ha\'e assit^ued, two are (piite appealing, and 
one th()n,uh difficult and technical, is the hottest book in its area. L^nahtnt' 
sice McdMin s. b\' iMit^eue Webb and others, coniplenients The Di/ndtnics 
(if I iih rc icnin'rS, beauti fulb'. It lounds out the toj^ic of (lata collection 
b\' focussin.u^ni noii-sur\e\'data. This book is more interesting to students 
than iunthin.u else I ha\'e seiMi in the area of niethodolo^y. Also well- 
written is The S'dhirc i>l' Shifislics, b\' W'allis and Roberts, which deal.s 
with sampling, measurement, and data analysis. Excerpted from their 
Stdfislics: A Xcic Aiifn'odch. it discards sections dealing with mathemati- 
cal statistics and retains those dealing with methodological i.ssues. Par- 
tieularU" fine is the chapter on the uiisnses of statistics. This book has 
not shared the recent popularitx' of L'nohfnisicc McdMircs as far as I 
can tell, and thus nia\' be something of a "find.'* The most din'ieult 
book I ha\'e chosen, Expcriidcnltil and {hidsi'Exi)('riin('iihil /)r.s/^/j.v /i:>r 
Ih'srdn h. is the center of current e(mtroversies and a priihe reference 
on research design for man\' up-to-date research sociologists. It is an 
inn>oi1aut book that ii dorms about the research of famous sociologists 
with reputations for^ood methodolo^\'. It discusses reliability, validity, 
panel studies, nuitched samples, randomization, trend data, regression 
eflects and man\- more topics. Since this is ni\' first adoption, I cannot 
sa\" how accessible this \aluablc information will be to students. My 
plan is for them to build up to it with easier readings on similar topics. 

One error fre(iuentl\ niade in teachin.i^ methodol(\uy is to teach stu- 
dents to pnxluce research btit not how to consume it critically. Phillip 
I lamnKMurs Snr/(^/();,'/.s7.s at Work has been popular at Indiana as a paper- 
that describes research projects from the investigators' viewpoints, 
be assii^ned to prov ide a connnon base of knowledge for critical 



c Villuations of Janu'S (lolt'inan's The AiU)lc.sccnt Soc/c/f/, S. M. Lip.set*s 
( 'nion lynniH'ranj, and several other taDioiis .studies. Siiiee more students 
will eousunif researeli Fiudiu^s tliau will ever produee tlieiu, this 
approaeh ean he of utnio.st interest and nselulness to students. 

For those who wish to stress the relationship hetweeu theory and 
research, let me furnish information \'oii nia\' already know. \Ierton\s 
clefuiitive essays on dii.s topic liaxe heen reprinted in paperhack form. 
The nietliodologieal essa>'s from Social Thconj cnid Social Structure 
have their own title in paperhack: On 'Vficorciicul SocioUi^ij. For theory 
coristrncticni I recoiunienci Arthur Stineliconihe\s relatively new Con- 
st nutin^Stn-ial I'lu'iirics. Thus, it is possihle to conceive of methodology 
as niore dian research methods and to add excellent paperhaeks by lead- 
ing sociologists. 

Soeiolog>' of education is a broad area, hut it is possible to find 
litxnl paperhaeks on most topics. The majority of the important studies 
and ideas in this area are, fortunately, in paperhack form. 

There are several ^ood books of readin*;s, which either pull together 
important journal articles in nuuu' areas or put togeUier good articles 
on a more special toj)ie. Let me recommend two general readers and 
tliree that are more spceialized. 

flalsey, Floiid and Anderson co\'er many topics in Educaiiou, 
i'.couoiuij. (tiul Soc/t'/f/, Ecpialitx' in educational selection is discussed 
in articles hy Xatalie Rogoff and Arnold Anderson, among others, includ- 
ing Floud and Halsey themselves. Ralph Turner's work on sponsored 
and contest niohilitx' and Burton Clark's essay on schools' "'cooling-out'' 
function are also anions the contents. In die section on social influences 
in educational achievement, Basil Bernstein has a piece on linguistic 
development, and Joseph Kahl discusses the aspirations of ''connnon 
man** boys. This is a comparative reader, including articles about Euro- 
pean as well as .American education. 

Bell and Stub also offer a good variety of articles in Tlic Sitciolo^tj 
i>J iAlticatii>n: A Stmrcchook. While duplicating the /-.^/ncv/Z/cu/, Ecnnouin, 
atui Sof it tfj articles by Rogoff, Turner, and Clark, it also offers Frieden- 
bergs *Tlie School as a Social Environment,*' the Hughes, Becker and 
Geer piece on student culture in medical school, Becker's articles on 
teacher-student and teacher-principal relations, an article on educational 
tispirations of Xegro mothers, an article on teachers' salaries, and several 
articles on the role of tlie teacher. In die area of the school as a socializing 
agent, Ro.ssi and Rossi discuss the effects of parochial school education. 
Among odier contributors are C. Wayne Gordon, Robert Havighurst, 
E. Digby Baltzell, Kitsnse and Cicourel, Martin Trow, and Talcott Par- 
sons. Clearly diis reader has a lot to offer. 

The chcnee between these two readers must depend on the focus 
of the course to he offered. If the role of schools in the mobility process 




is tlu' chi<'l topic or a (•oni|)iiriitiv<- approach is Icatinvd, the llalsey, 
FloiuK and Aiiclerson rcad^M- must h<* i)rcrorro(l. Otherwise, the Bell and 
Still) co\'cM-s a broader ran^e ot* topics. 

Thrc*i» t^ood speciali/.(Ml r(\i<I(M*s nia\' he obtained in paperback. One 
is on .\nicM*ican colle^c^s and two an* on student i)rot('st. 

N(»\ itt San ford's '/Vic Aincrican (.'(^//c^jc is a standard work in its 
area, used in many courses related to higher education. Especialh' not- 
able arc Newcouih's chai)ter on college peer groups, the albrenientioned 
Huj^lics, Becker and Ceer essa\', Sunnners kill's chapter on college drop- 
outs, anci H()bt»rt Knai)p's (»ssa\' on college teachers and their hack- 
P'ounds. There are also additional aitielcs on college teachers and a 
chapter on student persoualitN change in college. 

Pvotcst! ])>' Foster and Lon^ and /^/^/cA* Poicrr und Siudcnl licbrUian 
hy McE\ c)\ and Miller hoth provide conerete data on student demonstra- 
tions, hotb ha\ e articles b\' Richard Flacks analyzing the reasons why 
certain students are most likely to protest, and both treat the black student 
protester. Tlu* McFvoy and Miller book has a ^ood article hy Kenneth 
Kenistoii and an article {)m the role of police in escalating riots, but 
the Foster and Lon^ book hj»s a ^ood essa\' by Clark Kerr, onebN' Alexan- 
der Astin, and Bill Morgan's article on the role of the taculty in student 
demonstrations. The decision here is once a^ain a matter of taste and 
course focus, but I would (and did) pick the Foster and Lon^ reader, 
which seems to present more hard data. .My sense is that the Foster 
and Lon^ reader is more wideK* adopted, but I have seen no sales fi^nres 
on this and thus cannot be certain. 

The importance of these readers in teaching the soci<ilo^y of educa- 
tit)n is magnified by the lack of any really good te.\tl)ook in hardback- 
or paperback. Instead of a textbook, a general and a specific reader can 
be adopted. 

The closest thing to a text that I can recommend is Willard Waller^s 
classic 77ir Sociolo^ij of Tcachi n^. SimpJe and anecdotal in its presen- 
tati{)n, it (offers genuine insights into the role of the teacher, community 
attitudes toward schools and teachers, classroom interaction, and student 
society. Although it is not a new book, its insights definitely apply to 
today. Its breadth of coverage makes it te.xt-like. 

Two b'teratnres that are highly accessible in paperliack are the high 
school literature and the radical-reform literature. For those using 77/ c 
Aincrican Ctillc^c, a research monograph on the high school can provide 
course balance. Hollingshead^s EInitaicn's Yotitli is a real classic and 
I reconnnend it. One of the first works to document a middle-class bias 
in secondary schools, it shows the impact of the commnnity on the schools. 
It also shows the wa\' the community stratification system atTects the 
student social system of cliques and dates. Its appealing presentation 
"x^^-"s it my choice above Stinchcombe*s Rchcllion in a lli\ih School 
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and Jaines (lolcniairs The Aihtlcsccitt Sacicttj. lichi'llion in a Ui^h Sc/ior'/ 
provides ^ood evidence on tlie legitimacy of school authority, student 
alienation, <liseipline problems at school, and the relationship between 
hi^h school training antl the labor market. Its argument, thouj^h vahial)le» 
is compU'x and somewhat jund)led, an<l tluis it is somewhat iuaeeessible 
to students and tails to interest tlieui. The famous Adolescent Sacictfj 
is not only the most complex to read, hut its conclusions are open to 
serious (luestion. Although yow max* haxe heard a lot about this book 
and it is in paperback, I would suggest avoiding it in {\\vor ni i'.linhnrn's 
Yonth. 

The two big names in the vadical-ret'onn movement are Edgar 
Friedenbeig ami Paul Goodman. H a single selection in a reader will 
not suflice tor your treatment of Friedenberg, i recommend (Unniii^ 
(•/ .Age ill .\/Mcr/C(/. .although he has other books in paperback, this one 
is the best statement of his overall viewpoint. Two essays by Paul 
(wxxhnan, **( !(;nipMls(;ry Mi.s- edncaticwi" and **The Conmuun'ty of* 
Scholars" have been combined into a single book. Although Clroiviti}^ 
rp Ahstud is his most i'amous book, it deals little with .schools, while 
(-omjyttlsonj M is-rdticdt itui and 77/r (U>nnfninit{/ of S('lu>lars is all ab<^ut 
schools. Cfoodinairs ideas stimulate considerable .student discu.ssion and 
deal with current issues. Even though there is little supporting evidence, 
the\' can have a place in a sociology coarse and are considered a kind 
of sociology by many. I have adopted both dnnin^ of Af^c and Compul- 
sanj Mls'cduattion. I would a\'oid Silbennan*s CV/.s7.y /// the Classroom, 
though it is in paper. While it seems to discuss education from a radical- 
reform viewpoint, I find in it a shotgun approach rather than a consistent 
intellectual position, and furthennore, only part of the book is about 
schools. 

Two other well-known monographs in the sociology of education 
are in paper, and I recommend adding them to tho.se already suggested. 
I'hc l\(li(i'(ition(il l){'ci\i{>ti'.\l(ikcrs by Cicourel and Kitsuse studies the 
role of the counselor and examines whether counselors help perpetuate 
S{)cial ine(iualities. 77n' Acadottic Market pidcc by Caplow and McGee 
is well written and informative about the labor market situation of college 
teachers. Systematic data and anecdotes complement each other in this 
popular book. 

T\> snm up, then, a complete Ixx^k list could include two readers, 
Waller, Elintoicn\s Youth, two radical-reform books, The Educational 
Dc(isio)i A/r/A'crv, and 'Hh- Academic Marketplace. This would ceitainly 
gi\'e a good undergraduate exposure to the sociology of education. 

The only neglected topic would be sociaHzation, and here the best 
hardbacks would not be worth students* purchase, .since only a few chap- 
ters from each would convey the basic arguments. I recommend the 
following libniry readings from hardbacks: 
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1']. Dnrklu'im. Shnul i.dm <iUt>n^ (lluiplcrs 4, 5. 15 iind 16. 

T. Nt'WctHuI) and K. vc\i\\\u\\\. The linixnf af (Chapter 2. 

A. (^.rct'Iex' ami P. Hossi, '/Vn* EiUhniinH <>/ i.atluiUi .Aincriain.w 

('liaplcr 3 and ('haptens 5-7. 
II. Becker. hi>iis in W'hilr. Chai^lcrs S. 9. 10. 13, 14 and 16. 

Aside iVoiii tlu'Si' irw readinus, Iiowexcr. most ol llie course can 
eonie ri^Iit out ol tlic recoininended paperbacks. 1 consider this, in elVect. 
an all-paperhack comse. 1 i*\pecl the trend toward more and more all- 
paperhack courses to contiiuu' in sociolo.U) . 

hihli(k:hapiiv 

H<»ltfr( 1^ Me 1 1 and llelui-r .St ul). cds.. 11 ti itthf<:u i >[ l-'.tlntnf ion : .\ Stmrichonk, 

l)<»rsc\ . rev. ed.. T."55; text ed.. .')(). 
i'ett-r Heruer, .A/; hn ihUiow tti Siti inloisif: .\ I Inmtniislit !*( rsfn t f it f. DoiiMedav" 

.\ii( li<»r. I . \r). 

( ieotue Hcrkle\ , /7/< .Xihnini st rut it f l^ifdhit inn: .Ne^.v on tin' I'tiwin^ tij Or^dni- 

:nfion \(<in. i^cutitt-f lall. 2.45. 
Peter lilan and Marshall Me> fr. Hnrcnin vm ij in Mtnlcrn Stnictif. liandoiii, 2.50. 
Leonard HriKnn a!)d Plaljj) .Sel/nlt k. /'r/nr//>/rs ttf Stu iolitiiij. Harper and how. 

5.M5. 

l)(uiald (lanij)hcll and Inhan Stanh'\. i.xiu riim'nfnl nnd Onnsi-Exin-vinicntnl 

Dcsiiiits Joi Hi st tin h. liand. 2.M5. 
iiit'odore ('aplnw and I^cee .\l(.(»ee. Tin' Ai fidcmit- Mnrki f . Donhh'dax' 

Atielun', 1 .15. 

.Aaron ( 'ieonrel anil h)hn Kitsusi.', VY/c Ednt'dfii nml I )tt isitni-.Mnkcrs, Hohhs Mer- 
rin.2.H5. 

jnliiin Koster and Dnruard Lonu. eds., I^mtfst: Stmh'nt At tirisfn in Anirrica, 
Morrow, 2.95. 

Kiliiar Kried(Miheru. i'uniinu. i\fAu.(' hi At)i('ri(Ui, Handnni. ) .95 
Paul ( ieodnian, ( ■(/i///>///sr>/'// \! is-tdtn at ii>n nml tlif (\nnninnit tj t[f Scholars, 
Handom, 1.95. 

.Sfott Cireer. Tlw hlnn'ruinu C-ilf/: Mtffh ainl Ht'nlitu, I'^rec Press, 2.45 
. (»<>rcrninu fl^'' \f('tn>fKili\, \\*ih'\', 3.U5. 

A. II. Ilalse\. Jean Fhuul. and (!. .Arnold .Anderson. v{\s., i.<hn tit it^n. Efunonnj, 
ami Sot it hj, A Kcntlt r in Tin- Sofit>iti^n of lltlnt-ntitnt, Vvrv l^ress. 4.95. 

Phillip Ilannnotid, .Se< /o/<>A:/s7v nl \\'t>rk: I'hf Crnft t[f Stn inl licsi'dn h. Doiih- 
leday .Anc hor. 1 .95. 

Michael Harrini^ton. '/V(<' /n r .A//n'/'/<7/. I^'nmiin. 1.25. 

.Anunst Holh'nushead. ^'/r/i "v ) t>nth, \\'ile>'. 3.95. 

lames MeK\'()>" and .Al)raliani Miller, i-ds.. Hhr k Vnm r nwtl Stntlcnt Hcht llittn: 

('.ohjlit f tm fhc AinoifiDi (*^n>f/jn.s. WailsNvovlh, 4.95. 
I^ohert .Merton, ()}t Thcon't it iil Stit ioltiLiij: I'iif ICssnys Old nntl \fn\ l-Vee 

Press. 2.45. 

Derek Pliillips, .SVn<//rs i)i Aint rit tin StK'iftti. volnine 2. (a'ouidl. 3.25. 

\e\ itt Sanford. r(\., 'rlif Arrn rit an ('tillcut': A Vsijt'lndoiiit'dl dnd Sttt inl Intt rjn't - 

fnlion ttf Ili^lu'r I.t'(iniin^, \\'ile\. S..5(). 
.Arthur Stinehccuuhe. ('ttusfnit fio)i St>t-inl 77ire//Vv. Ilarhraee. 5.50. 
Q . lit'htdlitni in n lli^h Sclitttd, (.)nadranule. 2.G.5. 
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Wilhird Waller. 77k S*m /f>/r>;4f/ r<'<tt lnn*j,. Wiley. 3.95. 
W. Wall is and Harry Kohcrts, Thr Xahttc oj Statistics. Free Press. 1.95. 
Kuiietie W*el)l).(7 (//.. ( 'tioht rtisivc Mt nsurcs: S'amvdt tit c llcsran h in (lie Sot ial 
St lent Hand. 4.25. 



SOCIAL FACTORS 
IN READING INSTRUCTION 



Joe Brunner 



111 his hook, ili^h School Sttidcnt^ Sjwak Out. David Nhilk^ry (1962) 
reports on some rather reveahng conversations with hi^h school students. 
In response to the (juestion, **\Vhat did you read that struck you as par- 
ticularly interesting^ or worthwhile . . an 1 1th j^rade student replied: 

Well, let's see. We read Purudiso Lost but that was pretty cut and 
dried. I'heu . . . diere was Shakespeare^ . . . hut that was pretty 
hard to understand a lot of the time. . . .We did read some cirania. 
We did ha\'e a free reading program that we i^ot marked on. It 
wasn't the number of books we read, it was tne kind of hooks, 
you know what I mean. . .? (p. 19) 

A fairly t>pical and candid response to a (jiiestion regarding our 
literature programs? An atypical and **not so candid'* response from a 
carefree student wlio didn*t take the interview seriously cuiough? Obvi- 
ously whichever position the reader finds himself aligned with will to 
a large degree be a result of his experiences with schools, teachers* and 
curricula. It is not within the scope of diis paper to directly comment 
on nor analyze the nature of those experiences. Writers such as Paul 
Goodman, Edgar Friedenberg, Jonathan Kozol, John Holt, and most 
recently Ivan Illich have been both prolific and perceptive in reporting 
on the nature of the schooling process. 

What is called for, however, is a comparative analysis of the nature 
of children*s reading experiences in school with die nature of reading 
in a philosophical sense. 

For e.xample, the extent to which students are graded on dieir reading 
habits, tastes, choices, etc., vis-a-vis the major purpose of literature, i.e., 
enjoyment, will result in killing the very thing we're after — getting stu- 
dents to read, read, read! 

This "killing" of reading begins in the elementary grades. From 
the start we tell children, *'Now we will read a story*' (from the basal 
reader), the children have an expectation of "story*' based on their experi- 
ences with story-telling in the home, the folklore of the community, 
etc. The teacher begins the story, "Dick and Jane have a dog named 
Spot". A look of bewilderment on the children's faces? Why? What has 
oecurred is that the children recognize a discrepancy between the defini- 
tion of "story'* by die teacher and dieir experiences with stories. To 
the extent that schools ignore this discrepancy is that degree to which 
children will be turned off by stories — in the first grade!! 

Teachers should not call hasals stories, but tell the children that 
''"^ exists certain kinds of literature, the basal heing just one type. 
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Also, \vc» should Icll our cliildrtMi that tin* niastc^ry of certain skills in 
the basal will /Vcc them to read true stor\' hooks. This way the basal 
becomes a means to an end, not an end in itself. 

Children also ^et turned olTat an early age by certain teachers who 
view literature* as somethinjr that can be taught, and innsf he tested. 
This mentality ol* certain educators has resulted in students not wanting 
the books they read and re-rcad introduced into the curriculum. Mallery 
(1962) reports on live students discussing anions odier books, Camus' 
Thr Pla<itw. Dostoyevskx 's S'otvs fro-tn Lhulcrtironnd and Freud's Inter- 
pretation of I^rcam.s. He (iiiestioned the students as to whether or not 
those books had been discussed in a course. "Oh no, that would kill 
thein'\ replied one student. Another added, *'Y()u make them part ol* 
the curriculum and \'(>u kill them. Then it's the old lock step. You're 
reading for tests, for teacher's interpretation, tor grinding analysis of 
point after point.. . .The\' ought to leave us something that's ours." 

In essence, literature is or radier should be "just ours", a world 
of discourse, a world for the young and not so young, a world, as Leland 
Jacobs s(^ aptl\' calls it, "that is, but never was." 

The values that teachers and students have regarding literature and 
reading can only be understood in social and philosophical contexts. 
It is for this reason that the first segnicnt oi* this paper discussed the 
philosophical aspects of readings albeit in a cursory way. 

Social rnctors in Rvadin^ 

When students fail in the reading process, and the statistics about 
the years of retardation in the urban milieu is especially discouraging, 
one can turn to a number of places for causes. The obvious place to 
look for die answer is the child. Our cumulative folders with their precise 
diagnostic categories are filled with labels reflecting this orienta- 
tion — i.e., stated simply, '*it's the child's Fault he's failing." This concept 
about children is rampant and readily accepted in many of our schools. 
Accordiujg to this viewpoint, whatever the reason given (constitutional, 
environnientah or both) the child is viewed as being deficient in various 
ways. The remedial programs in speech, reading and language which 
our schools oR'er are often based on these assumptions about children. 
We are all iamiliar with the labels that are given to children who attend 
these pr(^grains, (culturally deprived, lignistically impaired, non-verbal, 
minimal brain damage, etc.). Aside from ott'ering little information about 
die children, these labels are also specious. (Mackler and Giddings, 



Another place one can turn to for causative factors is the area of 
teacher attitudes. The initial demands for accountability and decentrali- 
zation of our urban schools grew out of, among other things, the feeling 
that classroom teachers (especially white teachers in predominately black 
and Puerto Rican .schools could not possibly be tuned into the sociologi- 
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c-al aiul fdiu-ahoiial needs of llie eliiltlren. liuleed, at owe t'wnv »m the 
(iO's hooks were li I led with pei'soiial aeeounls oftlie altitmU's ol (.'lassrooni 
teaeliers in these nrl)an seliools. It w asn't too tlilVieult to infer that teaehcM's 
as a .i^ronp were eonspiiiim a.i^ainst the ehihhxMi in the sehools. II it 
wasn't the li'aelu'rs per se. it was a whoh' pohtieal monster workiiijr 
o\-ertiine to i-neninher the iirhnn <'<hieational seem*. (Sti'in, 1971) 

This papi-r is not an attempt to anal\*/.e tho many eonipU'X prohlenis 
in nrhan ediieatioii; however, this writer beheves that there is eredence 
in tlu'se points of \'iew ami eiieonra.Ui's the reader to seriousK* peruse 
the literature in this ariM. 

A third plaei' oni' ean look lor eansati\e laetors in readin^u failure 
is in the materials theniseh I's. Ti'aehers must he made aware of the 
variets- of materials availahUs hut more importantly, they must heeonie 
eonseions ot* the Ways thi'y ear, use this variety to make the task of 
nuitehin.n student ainl instnietion an easier one. I his plethora ot readi nj^ 
material was nuuh* possible hv the rex'olution in teehnolojjj \*. 1'his 
leehnolo.ns', when properlv' used l)\' teaeliers, should extend their power, 
not limit it. l'\>r example, the SHA Kits initially hrou^ht ahout 
intli\ i(luah/ed and niultipie level skill presentations, which when prop- 
erl\' used eonid extend die power of the teaeher. These same kits also 
hrouuht about ^ronpin^ patterns in elassroonis that teachers were reluc- 
tant to experiment with, hi man\' ways the same is true ol' the more 
"modern" kits such as 77/e W'di/ If l.s (Xerox) and The liradiu^Al faitnucnf 
StjsU'tu (Ch'olier Educational Corporation). 

The same teehnolo^N' has brought about the paperhack rex'olution. 
(Not in the senst* of "revolntioTii7j*ii.i^*" the schools, however.) Cohen 
(lyr-iiS) rei)oi-te(l that hasicalK* the subject of paperbacks does not rate 
even a coidereiK'e pai)er presentation in the tradition of normal research 
reporting. llowe\*er, since one ol' the ^oals in this article is to shed 
some li.ulit on the social aspects ot reading instruction, 1 would be 
remiss if the topic of paperbacks were circum\'euted. The prime focus 
in the aiea ol paperbacks has been in what would commonb* be called 
the "afl'eetive" environment. Fader and McNeil (1968) demonstrated 
in a rather eon\ inein^ wa\* that the placement ol paperbacks in the en\M- 
ronment of "disacb anta^ed'* kids uet them ^'hooked.'* Bodi the Norvell 
(1958) and the S(inire and .^pplehee (19('>8) studies reinforce each other 
in their findings of readinti; preferences of students. Even without sueh 
research findings, the advantages of paperbacks are well known to both 
teaeher and student alike. To the student the paperback offers privae\' 
(he can .uet into it hy himself), and it also offers him mobility (be can 
put it into his pocket and si^o). To the teacher the paperback offers new 
alternatives to the normal iiistrnctitMial program. As different readability 
levels, conceptual levels, interc st levels and eonteiit levels are introduced 
into the eurrieulnni. new and dilTerent kinds of nieaiiin.ii; systems will 
1^' brought into the classroom. Furthermore, alternative modes of class- 
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room iiitenictiou will i4)pciir; stiideiits and ttnichers will be freer in 
their upproiieh to one another. Forliaps iiiitiiilly the teaeher will need 
tourtieulate this "new** feeling to his elas.s; however, eventually students 
will internalize tin's approiieli to leurninj^ and truly feel involved in eon- 
tn)lling their own destinies, jai h\s Coleman and others found that this 
feelinj^ofeontrol {)verone\s destiny to he aeritieal variable in determining 
students* aehievciuent levels. Srr Eiiudliti/ (\f lUlnrutionul Op\wrtunii\j 
(Washin.irt()n: U. S. Government Printing OH'iee^ 1966). 

Paperhaeks also provide the teaeher with a good opportunity tomateh 
the student and tlie material more elosely than a single text eould ever 
hope to ilo. When stndejits ehoose a book to read Hiey are in many 
ways e.xpressing their needs, interests and eoneerns. It is for this reason 
that we as teaehers shoidd allow this biographieal information to eonie 
through in their seleetions, readings and interpretations of literature. 
For e.\ample» Sanih E. \Vright*s novel 77//.V Child'.s Cmoiuki Live will 
have totally different atVeetive meanings for this writer than fur a blaek 
woman rearin^u; a family in the South. Whose meaning is 'Vigbt*' is not 
the (luestion. What was the purpose of the novel, movie, poem, is not 
the (luestion. Many times the author doesn't even know. When asked 
ab'jut the synd)olism behind the song 77h' Yclloic Suhinaritw, Ringo 
Starr replied, **there was none, we wrote that song for ehildren." 

What we must do is listen to what onr student*, are saying. The 
play 77h' Mi' S'oIuhIij Knows otters an exedlent opportnnity for insights 
into how our ehildren feel about life in urban America. This writer 
has used the song '*How I FeeT* (from the above play) to demcmstrate 
to teaeheis how sometimes it's aetually dif'f'ieult for ehildren to eonvey 
their feelings. .Also, .i^raduate students as well as undergraduates delight 
in sharing their dreams about wdiat they would do "If 1 Had A Million 
Dollars." 

Mary Hayes Weiks' TJic Jazz A/^/n is an e.xeellent story to he read 
to students at all levels. Although not to be used as a sociological treatise 
of urban life in a black community, it certainly has a place in any literature 
program. 

Virginia Olsen Baron's Her:* I Am, a compilation of poems by young 
blacks, Puerto Ricans, Indians, Eskimos, Americans, Cubans, Japanese, 
and Chinese is al.so excellent in reporting on the variety of emotions 
and feelings of our young. Conceived and created **so that some young 
Americans could speak out for themselves and for their brothers Cind sis- 
ters of all minority groups across the country/' If you do not know them, 
read this anthology and listen to them. 

Each teacher has his own special list of books, poems, plays, etc., 
that he cherishes and has found to be equally effective with his students. 

Why with the abundance of literature available, is it reported that 
**clearly reliance on single texts, either language or hterature, for all 




stiuU'iits ill a class remains c-haractcristic ol inncli instruction in 
Eii.ulisli..."? (S(inirc' and Applchcc. l^fiS, p. 47) 

One ()l)\i{)ns answer is that the schools arc "uivti^lit" about what 
hooks their students read. In the not so distant past, tins "up-tiiihtness" 
was niatiil'csted in the hainiin.u oi hooks such as Sahn^cr's (Uitchcr in 
the Ihjc. To(la\" the authors and titles hax c just clian.ucd; the\' read Hesse's 
Stcppcnwotf, (Iannis' The .S7/v;//^rr/'. I^uhin's Do U, C'lea\'cr's Soul 
(>:\ Thr Atitohiof^rdphij o/' MaUohu A. or the poetr\' oi" Langston 
Mu.uhcs. 

hi sonic cases it isn't c\'cn a hook hut an idea or a slogan. P'or 
example, one first ^M-ade teacher in Putnam C'ount\', New York, has come 
under considerahle attack tor displaying the poster, "War is not healthy 
for children and other living things." 'AVc don't want our children taught 
about things that would i'riglitcii them, such as die race issue, pollution, 
war or sex..." (Slice hy. 1971) Apparently teaching about peace is even 
taboo in certain connnu nities, comincnted one board of education 
member. 

At the same time the students in many of our schools are calling 
lor an end to the sterilized cnrricuhim oil'erings with their prescribed 
reading lists. Many a concerned teacher is caught between the c(imnuin- 
it> 's call for accountahilitN' (i.e., how can results be measured), and the 
students" demands for relevancy (many outcomes which cannot be 
measured). 

A concluding word about teachers and the teaching oi" language 
is in order. It is this writer's opinion that teachers ol'our language (reading, 
English, literature), need to approach the task in a new and diflereiit 
way'. What is called tor is a conibinatit^n socio-anth topological approach 
to teaching language in our schools. 

Teachers could have their students conduct action research studies 
in the community to disco\'er the origins and ditVerences in voeabuhiry 
usages, hi this way students would not only learn the variety oi'meaning.s 
ill words, but could also get some insights into the sociological and 
linguistic lorces which led Ossie Da\is (1969) to conclude that "The 
English Language Is My Enemy," Roger Sluiy's /^/.srtH'rn/i;u' /\//irnV7//i 
Dliilvrts (NCTE) is highly recommended to all teachers oi'our language. 

Fiiiall\', ii' reading materials are to achieve some instructional objec- 
tive then teachers need to become aware of the basic principles for 
selections. Goodman and others in (Ui()as'n\<i .Malcridls lo Tcdch Redding 
ha\e presented a comprehensi\e discussion on the psychological, 
sociological, educational, linguistic and literary principles to consider 
when selecting materials. Although {ill of these criteria need not he 
used ior each selectioa, the awareness of them will make teachers con- 
scious oi'the reasons the\''\'e chosen material to place in the students' 
ii,»^.oi)tual, aiVecti\ e and cogniti\e environments. 
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Let us have no more national surveys of what students ch) and do 
!»ot like to read, and then in the tradition of* the past violate those interests 
in our seleetion of literature for them. 
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THE VICTORIAN NOVEL 



Joan Cohen 



Any course in the Victorian novel is first of all a course in the novel 
and its fbmial, philosophical, historical and social hases. As a result, 
such a course nnist, ol necessit>\ indicate an awareness of historical- 
sociological, psychological, and formal kinds of criticism as **handles" 
for discussing and teaching the novels. I should like to outli.ie for the 
teacher-critic a nuniher of possible organizations for such a course with 
the single stricture that the hooks to he taught he currently available 
in paperback editions.^ 

The usual starting point for all such courses is chronology. The 
teacher can simply select one or more novels by each of several well- 
known authors and teach them in order of publication. To .support, 
through this selection, stylistic evolution, is more difficult since the novel 
in the nineteenth century cannot be shown to ** develop** along any 
specific lines. ()nl\* an analysis which would take into consideration 
novels of the eighteenth century, such as those by Fielding and Richard- 
son, or which would deal with the twentieth century works of D. H. 
Lawrence and James Joyce as responses to the fiction of the Victorians 
could hope to say something true about the progressive development 
of the form. After all, such very difVerent novelists as Thackeray, Dickens 
and George Eliot are all writing at appro.xiniately the same time. 
Chrtmology, then, is not especially helpful as more than a most basic 
guide to course organizativHi. 

One type of organization for the Victorian novel is that which bases 
its discussion upon sociology. It presumes, through course titles such 
as **The Novel and Societ\'* or *The Novel in Victorian England** to 
consider the inter-penetration of the work and its time, the relationship 
between the individual and his social matri.x, and, by implication, the 
similarities and dissimilarities between that period and the present. To 
teach such a course one might consider such themes as the **new** 
materialism, the rise of the middle class, the efTects of industrialism, 
the decline of an agricultural society, the conflict between old and new 
values, and the status of the poor, the working classes and women. 

Among the hooks which deal with such themes are: Dickens* [[an I 
77//a'.y, Blr^ik //mn.vc, IJttIc Donit, and Oliver Ttcist. Just about any 
novel by Dickens will focus upon the evils of institutions — prisons, 
schools, laws — and his response to the new industrial society. It will 
be seen that Dickens' anger and pity is different from George Eli()t*s. 
Although Eliot's is perhaps a more objective view of institutions and 

•.\ppfn(KMl to this t'ssax is a wtcvtrd Ust olcMlitious oftlic nowls mtMitioncd. ulplialx'tically 
l>v author. Also jnc*hul(»(l is a hricl* list of iinportaiit studies oi' the iio\*('l a\'ailah]o in 
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nu'ii. Lacking tlu' rdoniiin^ passion oi Dickens, her response toelian^e, 
\uMi(l(ll('ni(ir('li, is to depict the Victorian rural eonnnniiity as a symbiotic 
orj^iuiisni maintained by the necessary inter-eonucctiioii ol its members. 
Ill the earlier A(/(n/< Hctlr, however, she secnises to write out of apastoral- 
isni which ijinores the diilk iilties ol' the pit .sent. Mrs. GaskelKs \f(in/ 
Harh}n, like Dickens' Ihml Tinu's, locnses upon the new iiulustriiilism. 
She rei)oi'ts upon the industrial slums of Maiicliestcr but her response 
isniore traditional than Dickens. Later, Thomas HdnW^J lulc thrOhscnrr 
shows how societN conspires with fate to destroy men's aspirations, linn't 
his sexual freedoms and make his world u^ly. D. H. Liiwrenee, from 
the standpoint of the twentieth century, begins to discuss nmch more 
openly the Victorian period in which he begins life. In The Rahthow 
and Women in Iahc he is coneenied with, among other things, the ugli- 
ness ol industrialism and the change from a pastoral to an industrial 
eeononu and the effect such a change has upon his sensitive characters, 
particularly upon his female characters. 

The Victorian attitude toward women as rewaled in the no\'el i.s 
another area <»f interest to the sociological critic which has been revived 
by tlic concern with W{)nien's roles and rights at the present time. A 
e{anse which deals with the subject of the "woman problem" (as it 
was called even in the Victorian era) might relate the status of real 
women, to the creation of iictional female characters by male and female 
authors, and the UM(lerl\'ing assumptions of such characterizations. A 
starting point for such a discussion might be the frec^iiently made com- 
ment that the novel of the period depicts onl>' three kinds of female 
characters — the angel-wife-motlier or dauj^^hter, the "fallen" woman, and 
the fe!uale outlaw who by choice or accident has been separated from 
her natural social group. 

The dichotorny between the perfect woman and the outlaw and 
lallen woman as evi(lence(I in novel after novel is a reilection of tlie 
ambivalent attitude oi the Victorian world toward aggressive, self-reliant 
females toward the "sins" of adultery and inilawful copulation; and 
toward Woman's roles as mother and seductress, Mary and Eve. Lengthy 
dissertations have been written on the fallen woman, revealing tliat Dic- 
kens as u ell as man\' other writers (>f the period, were preoccupied 
with the circumstances of her tall and the nature of her regenerate or 
uuregen crate end. You can trace her i.rogress in Scott's T/jc Heart of 
Midlothian, in Dickens' Dae id (!oi>perliel(l , in Bleak Uoasc, in George 
Eliot's Mill on the Idoss, in Hardy's 'less of flie lyVrhercilU's, and even 
ni(H*e evidently in the lesser iictions of the era. The outlaw figure is rep- 
resented by Becky Shaip in Thackeray's Vaidt:j Fair (the I<k'US' elas sira.s' 
for tlie vigorous, exciting, unvirtiums heroine); Miss Wade in Dickens' 
I)(frri(; and Lizzie Eustace in Trollope's The hlusfoec Diamonds. 
(For her male counterpart consider the nu^rally-coniple.v Jim in Jo.sepli 
Conrad's Lord jitn.) 
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The Good Woman and llic Bad Woman, Esther Suninierson hiliU'ak 
House and Hetty Soi el in The Mill on the i'loss, both letlect the Vietorian 
ideal ofMox e in marriage or in Family as the only perfect h)ve,n()n-vi()lciit, 
non-sexnal. An alternative tradition, however, provides some middle 
j^roiiiul (as Dickens never does) between die an^el woman and the devil 
in skirts. Charlotte Bronte, inboth./anc /v/rc and\'i7/i'//(', otVers exaniples 
of the indepcMident, seH-snpportiuK, thinkinj^ and feeling woman; 
Anthony Trollope s heroines are all possessed ot spirit and inteSligence; 
George Meredith, in Thr i'*f,oist, preaches that woman has a brain and 
onght to use it to make choices about her own life; George Moore, in 
K.sthrr Waters, depicts a heroine who has had an illegitimate child but 
raises him, loves him, and is worthy of having him; George Eliot, in 
MhUllenuirch laments, in thoroughly '"modern" terms, the lack of oppor- 
tunity for her heroine to find a voeationin a world dominated by men. 

The study of individual female characters and of attitudes toward 
character, the anal wsis of wcmian's psyche and resultant behavior, can 
provide insight into certain of the stereotypes of women entrenched 
in fiction and life since the nineteenth century. Victorian fiction which 
is the repository of the myth of woman and its means of continued prop- 
agation, can also be its own corrective. Using the novel to say something 
about the position of women can give a more general insight into woman's 
(and man's) relationship with society during ditVerent historical epochs 
and explain something about woman's status today. 

That there is a certain speciousness in using single novels as ''facts" 
for social history, however, can be suggested by including within a 
soeiologically based course any two novel.s which hoth purport to 
''describe" V^ictorian life hut which present antithetical views of that 
life. For example, Anthony Trollope's BarrhC'Ster Towers, provides an 
accurate transcription of \Mctorian middle class manners and morals. 
Harehester Towers shows how people did live. Samuel Biitler'.s The 
Waij of All Tlv.sh also describes the way men live, and, according to 
Arnold Kettle, it "tells more of the trulth about the Victorian age than 
any other novel of the century excepting Dickens* books and Wttthcritiff 
Hci^lits."^ It however, does more than describe. It condenin.s. It attacks 
Victorian morality, Victorian religion and Victorian education. Both 
novels tell us about the world and the period, but tell it from different 
points of view. A distinction must be made, then, among novels based 
upon whether they seem to describe their society or to criticize it, whether 
they recognize and desire that the reader become aware of specifically 
Victorian problems and issues and possibly seek to put forth solutions 
to these, or whether they wish to view the Victorian experience in some 
less critical context. In spite of these complexities and possible dif- 
ficulties, the so-called "sociological approach'* gives fom to a course 



^.Arnold Kettle. An Infruditrtion to the En^fi.sh \ovcl II (N.Y.: Hiirper & Row), P. 40, 
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which tleuls in a iiuiuhor oi'sahcnt ways with the* novel in its own time, 
\vhil(* suji^cstiiiji; hovv the pi escMit n^v is a product of or e\'cn a simple 
repetition of the past. Sneh comparisons eaii ilhiminate the* rehitionship 
between the in(li\ ichial and society in all eras. 

Despitt^ the \'ali(lit\' of the sociological approach and wlnit it can 
reveal to the* critic or reader ahont life bcx'ond the novel, it leave;: out 
nnich of what makes the no\ els interestinji^ to those unconcerned v/ith 
man primarily in his social relationships. The modern reader, educated 
to think in terms of a character's personal self, in terms of how the 
snhconscions operates, will want to discuss the novels from the point 
of view of the psx cholo^y of their characters, and tlie meaning of tlieir 
actions in Freudian terms for what that can tell him about how the 
human psyche works and what the author consciously or unconsciously 
rewajs. This pioneered 1)>' such critics of the \'ictoriau novel as J. Hillis 
Miller and Steven Marcus and Morse Peckham, focus upon how well 
the author understands the workings of the human mind as evidenced 
hy the development of character, or it uiay look in the novel for patterns 
of human behavior as they have been described hy Frend and his disci- 



I'hc psychological approach teaches Charlotte Bronte's l-j/rc 
nuiWilli'ttc as frank studies in the passions of the isolated human psyche 
(and the blinding of Rochester in June I'Ufrc as the subconscious desire 
of Jane/Charlotte to castrate and dominate the male); Wtithi'iiiif^ Heights 
as an nneonscious wish for male se.xual \'ietory as represented l)y 
Heathclifrs continued breaking down of doors behind which a fearful 
but dc^siriuK Cathy waits; Dickens' ()lh:rr Twist and David (Moppet field 
andCwvv// ilxpn't<ff ions- as the search for the lost or missing father; and 
Judc the Ohseure as a study in female repressions evidenced by Sue 
Bridesheacrs distaste for sex. By the twentieth century, however, as Freu- 
dian ideas become popnlarK' disseminated, novelists appear to employ 
them more consciously. D. H. Lawrence*s ehissic study of Paul Morel's 
Oedipus coniple.x in Sous and Lovers, and of female sexuality in its 
many aspeets, in\\V>///r/f /// Loiu* wndThe R(ii)d}oic, andjoyce'.s habitation 
of the minds and psyches of Bloom and Molly and Stephen with their 
sexual fantasies in all their psychological complexity in Ult/sses make 
it evident that the psvehologieal approach to the novel is not only valid 
but essential to the comprehension of the works and their meanings. 

In sociological and p.sychological criticism the emphasis is upon 
the minds of the characters and the author, and upon the relationships 
among characters as these reflect relationships in the "rear* world. Both 
kinds of criticism make the assumption that the work of art is connected 
to life and nnist be discussed with the world as its reference point. 
Fomial analysis, on the otlier hand, (also called **new critical") tends 
not to concern itself with the (juestion of the novePs connection with 
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"life." Iiistoiul, it sc-L'S each work as an "artifact" and asks "how is it 
made?'' and "to what lmkI?" 

Fonii itself* is an anihi^uoiis term which I take to mean how the 
a()\'el is organized, how it is put together, how it is unified and controlled 
by the author, what his point of* view is, and to what end he is influencing 
the reader. The formal approach is both separatist and inclusivist. It 
asks, **h()w is each novel like all novels?'* As a result, a course organized 
along the lines of* the fonnalist approach will probably deal with novels 
one at a time, rather than as they reveal universal wa\'s of organizing/, 
and responding to experience. 

A discussion ofform might begin with "plot" whieh maybe described 
as the simple arrangenientofevents in the narrative or, in a more inclusive 
sense as the various kinds of* movements of action, sense, the inteipreta- 
tion of* character, event, pnri^ose, and even metaphor and symbol which 
makes each novel's plot uniciue, and not simply the evocation of an 
archetypal action or the legacy from plots of Greek tragedy, Greek 
romance, and Old and New Comedy. In these terms it may be helpful 
to organize a course in the Victorian novel, first of all, around the concept 
of "panoramic ph)t" because in the nineteenth century there are 
triumphant attempts to write (and I believe to unify) vast works with 
numerous plots and subplots, with a multitude of primary and secondary 
characters. Such a course might consider how the plots of these large 
works (//V really organized: Scott's Mortality could be treated, then, 
as a novel whose parts are tied together in subtle ways within a framework 
of past history in a context of present knowledge; Vcmiti/ Fair as a double 
plot organized around the see-saw motion of the rise of Becky Shaqo 
and tile fall of Amelia Sedley alternately (and tlie meaning of this pattern), 
and also, as the development of the novel of society in flux; the novel, 
a.s he called it, "without a hero," Dickens' Bleak House could be taught 
as a multiple plot novel built around the idea and the action of "discovery" 
which is complemented by its detective story plot pattern, but also as 
a novel in which characters continually connect and disconnect, move 
in and out of its shadowy fog-bound world. The "fog," Chancery court, 
flight, and death provide imagery connections which work along with 
the plot. Still another so-called "panoramic novel" \i> Miclcllcnuirrh. Here 
there are several plot strands. Also, Dorothea's and Lyd gate's plots are 
linked by each one's discovery of tlie limitations of his world upon human 
aspiration. Their plots, and the plots of other characters are further held 
together by the enforced interaction of all characters in the small space 
of the community which binds all together and creates its otcn moral 
force which works against the moral force of the principal characters. 
The author links the plots with her moral interpretation of the action. 
In OrU'ij Farm, by Trollope, there are two plots, also, and multiple charac- 
ters. The two plots comment upon each other by providing a "mythic" 
or traditional New Comedy love plot with a happy ending which is 
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pitted against a principal plot in which the chief* character moves toward 
her tragic but essentially iniheroic end. The double plot and the panorama 
of society are used for ends different from those in either Vonitij Fair 
or Bleak llous(\ for example. In Trollope's Harchcstcr Tatccrs, on the 
other hand, the panoramic plot plav s down draiua and roman ce to concern 
itselfwith the revelation of characters and their moralities in a carefnlly 
and comically delineated society. Arnold Bennett's QUI \V/t:('.v' Talc, 
one of the last of the large, panoramic novels solidly in this Victorian 
tradition, has a simple structure, often termed "chronicle*' for it tells 
the stories, separate and together of two sisters and their lives from 
childhood through death. Thus it re^iuires no complex organization on 
the scale of Dickens' lilcdk House, or Scott's Old Mortdlittj. A final 
example of panorama which is not Victorian is Joyce's Uhj.sscs, Here, 
although the v. hole of Dublin, and possihly, by implication, the entire 
world is microcosm, is revealed, and although there are /n///U'ro».s' charac- 
ters who connect arxi disconnect, instead of the uniltiple plot, one finds 
artful plotlessness, the "chroncile" again, a lifetime suggested by the 
time structure* of the "day" itself The novel's fonii is a unique adaptation 
of the pauonnua while it appears to dischiiin such parentage absolutely, 
hut its action is far different from that of the tightly plotted Bleak House. 

l\\ contrast, the so-called "dramatic plot,** in Edwin Muir's tenns, 
contains just a few characters who are involved in a tightly contained 
acti(m, and is very different in fonn from the panoramic novel. A course 
organized around fonn in general, and plot in particular might discuss 
some of the following dramatic or directly focused works: Eninia or 
Pride and Vrejiidiee or Mansfield Park by Jane Austen; Wutherin^ 
!!ef<ilits by Fmily Bronte; ./rnic /w/rr hy Charlotte Bronte; Hard Times 
or Cheat l''.X})eetation.s by Dickens; The Egoist by George Meredith; 
The Maijor of C'asferhn'd^e by Kardy; Lord Jim by Conrad; Women 
in Love by Lawrence. I spoke earlier about the importance of unifying 
metaphor and symbol as an element of new critical analysis. A course 
which sought to talk in formal terms about this relationship of plot and 
symbol might deal with the fire in Hard Times, the river in Mill o)i 
the Ploss, and Oar Mutual P^rien(L the fog in Bleak House, the pri.son 
house in IJttle Dorrit, the sea in Lord Jim or 77ic Seeret-Sluirer and 
the jungle in lleart of Darkness, the horses and the light in The Rainbow. 
These are just a few of the many novels which may be dealt with in 
symholie and at the same time formal terms, in terms of structure inter- 
penetrated with meaning. Still another refinement of such an approach 
to form can lead to an examination of the texture of language in the 
novel. 

Fonn, on the other hand, as some critics have maintained, is not 
plot or language or symbol so much as it is the relationship of the point 
of view to the suhject matter, the connection between narrator and nar« 
^*^'''e, and, as a result, between narrator and audience. The question 
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ot'poiiit oFview in ^ciuTul can he taken up by examininjj; the eniph)yinent 
of ditterent kinds of narrators and resultant varying points of view. Thus, 
it can be said that Emma is told through the consciousness of a jud^inji 
third person who gives the appearance of objectivity but is sympathetic 
to and actually makes the reader sympathetic to but discriniiuating about 
the heroine s actions. Cwxvi/ ilxprctations shows Pip, grown up, vi-?nvinj^, 
in the first person, his own earlier misconceptions. Wuthcrin^ fici^hls 
has two narrators external to the action-one close to it, the family retainer 
Nelly Dean, and one a stranger from the city, Lockwood— who cannot 
understand the main narrative as it is revealed to him through Nelly 
and through his own observation. Point of view causes a refraction of 
the highly romantic narrativ e through a pragmatic and a **coor' narrator. 
Bleak House tries to gain a double perspective through a combination 
of first person narration and third person omniscient. Vdiiittj /w//r has 
an intrusive author who makes ironic comments about all his actors 
but does not seem to tell the audience what he thinks about the worth 
of each of these characters or how properly to evaluate them. Mid- 
(llviiiarch ' s narrator asks the reader to assent to a fair-minded, 
assessment of the heroine and her world by a philosophical intrusive 
author. Lo/ (/ Jiui and llcarJ uf l^arkiwss take moral (luestions, (luestions 
of moral choice and their psychological ramifications and pass them 
through the mind of Marlow, who, even more than Jim, 'Mearns" from 
the experience of the narrative. It is evident, tlien, that point of view 
is connected, in the novel, with moral evaluation and both of these 
become elements of the novel's "fonu" or pattern. For, as Wayne Booth 
says, *'when human actions iwe fonncci to make an art work, the fonii 
that is made can never be divorced from the human meanings, including 
the moral judgments that are always implicit when human beings act.''^ 
In the twentieth century novel, as represented particularly by Joyce's 
Uhjsscs. however, the theme of moral choice becomes less important, 
and the narrator is replaced by a series of consciousnesses, the '^selves'' 
of Bloom and Molly and Stephen and numerous impersonal voices who 
narrate their separate views of events. 

Still one more way to talk about novels in terms of "fomi" is to 
discuss them as kinds of forms or combinations of forms or genres, as, 
for example, autobiographical narratives: Havid CoppcrfieUI or Crcaf 
Exjuu'tation.w or as fairytales or romances: Ivanluw, Ohvcr Twi.st, ]aui* 
I'jjrc. Wiithenn^ llciinhtSy George E\\ot\ Roniola; or as different species 
of comedy. Pi4'ktcivk Papers, Vanittj Barehester Towers, Mid- 

dieniareli. The ili^oist and Uhjsses. This leads the critic almost inevitably 
into definitions of comedy and tragedy, of fairytale and realism, key 
(questions which can neither be ignored nor hilly answered, and which 
suggest that *'fonn*' is a very con)plex issue indeed and that most courses 
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on the novel will deiil with it in one way or another, in its aspects 
of plot, of techni(iue, of image patterns, of point of view ancl/or of genres 
or modes. 

In suniniary, it can be seen that there is no one "best" approach 
to organizing and teaching the Victorian and early twentieth century 
Engli'ih novel, that only a syncretism which focuses upon each work 
in as many ways as possible in order to get at its essence, which tries 
to deal with a number of fine works by respected authors, which talks 
in terms of the theme of each, the contents of each, the form of each, 
the psychology of the characters of each and the world of each, can 
begin to do justice to each work. Using many approaches in order to 
teach the In st novels or using a different approach for each one serves 
to **create" the novels anew for teacher and student each time they 
are taught in a different way. 
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PLAYBOY PRESS 

Division ofH.M.II. PuhHshin^ Co., Inc. 
919 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, 111. 60611 

POCKET BOOKS 

Division ot" Simon & Schuster, Inc. 

630 Fifth Ave. 

New York, N. Y. 10020 

POPULAR LIBRARY 
355 Lexington A\*e. 
New York, N. Y. 10017 

PRAEGER PUBLISHERS, INC. 

HI Fourth Ave. 

New York. N. Y, 10003 

PREXTICE-HALL, INC. 
Englewood Clitts, N. J. 07632 

PYIUMID PUBLISHERS 
919 Third Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 10022 

V 

QUADRANGLE BOOKS, INC. 
World Publishing Co. 
2231 West 110 St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44102 

n 

RAND McNALLY & CO. 
4b5 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 10022 
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RANDOM IIOl'SK. IN'C. 

201 oOth St. 

Nfvv York. \. V. 10022 

uix Eiisini^: l:i:)1tions 

Imprint of I loiiuliton Miniiu Co. 
2 I'ark SUvv\ 
Boston. Mass. 02107 

S 

SCHOLASTIC BOOK Sb:H\'lCI':S 

50 \\\ 44fh St. 

Now York. N. Y. 10036 

CIIAHIJ^S SCBIBNIOH'S SONS 

597 Filth Ave-. 

New York. N. Y. 10017 

SIGNKT BOOKS 
Now AnuMican IJhrary 
Siihs. of Tinios Mirroi 
1301 AvL». of tlio Anu'dcas 
New York, N. Y. 10019 

SlI A'EI^BUHDETT, CO. 
250 lanR's St. 
Morristowii, N. j. 07960 

SIMON AND SCHUSTER. INC. 

630 Fifth .\ve. 

New York, N. Y. 10020 

r 

TEMPO BOOKS 
Grosset 6c DunUip. Inc. 

51 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. lOOlO 

TKI-OCEAN BOOKS 

62 Tow use nd St. 

San Franeiseo, Calif. 94107 

(' 

U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
Division of Pnhlie Documents 
Washington. D. C. 20402 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
2223 Fulton St. 
Berkeley, Calif. 94720 

UNIX'ERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
.5801 Ellis Ave. 
Chieajro, 111. 60637 

UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME PRESS 
Notre Danie, ind. 46556 

\' 

VIKING PRESS, INC. 
625 .Madison Ave. 
O New York, N. Y. 10022 
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VVADSWOKTU PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
10 Davis Dr. 
Belmont, Calif. 94002 

WASHINGTON SQUAHli: PRESS 
Division of Simon 6c Schuster, Inc\ 
630 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 10020 

FBANKLIN WATTS, INC. 
Subs, of Grolier, Inc. 
845 Third Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 10022 

WAYNE STATE UNIVEBSITY PRESS 
5980 Ciiss 

Detroit, Mich. 48202 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 

605.3rcl A\'e. 

New York, N. Y. 10016 

WORLD PUBLISHERS, CO. 

110 E. 59th St. 

New York, N. Y. 10022 
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